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Monthly Payments if Desired 


ls there any Virtue 


in spending hundreds cf dollars, years of time and unmeasured physical 
exertion in producing a little music of indifferent quality, when by the use 
of the "CECILIAN”’—an ingenious little instrument which can be attached 
to any piano—one can get much more music, much more perfectly rendered 
at an expenditure which is relatively too trivial to mention? 



















If you could but realize what a greet advantage it would beto have a 
“CKECILIAN” attsched to YOUR piano, you would write us at once for 
our complete descriptive literature and catalogs, which will give you 
the details. Why not write us now? 









We are Sole Agents for the CECILIAN in this territory. 


THE KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 


THE LARGEST MUSIC CONCERN 
IN COLORADO 


$625-27-29-31 CALIFORNIA STREET 
DENVER 


























VoL. XVL. 


JOHN B. 


In my two former articles on the Presi- 
dent’s Bear Hunt in Colorado I told of the 
incidents leading to the killing of six of the 
bears secured on this trip, which brought 
the events up to April 26th, just ten days 
previous to the .winding up of the hunt. 
These last days (with the exception of one 

when Dr. Lambert was so fortunate as to 
bag four) were probably less exciting than 
the previous ones. One reason was the very 
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disagreeable weather, which kept us in 
camp a great deal of the time; the other 
was probably the fact that only one of the 
ten days brought us any luck in the bruin 
line. 

Any man, however, who has hunted big 
game, realizes the fortunes attendant upon 
such hunting, and few of those who have 
successfully followed the hounds for cougar 
or bear expect so very much. They all 
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The President, Dr. Lambert and Mr. Stewart being escorted 
into Glenwood Springs after the hunt by a coterie of news- 
paper men, including the editor of Outdoor Life. 






Photo by C. E. Krueger 
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hard-earned 
bears and lions 
little tree, 
and that sometimes weeks are spent in their 
pursuit 


know from 


that 
and even the insignificant 
bobecat—do not 


experience 
2Trow on 


every 


luck is 
I have hunted for bear 


before the turned. 


in particular on one 


finally 


LIFE. 


The President, being a man who has hunted 
and killed before, knows this, and 
therefore some idea of what to ex- 


bears 
had 
pect. 
I hope the readers will not misunderstand 
me as making excuses for a poor trip. I am 





The hunting party, 
The President, Dr. 
From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & 
wood, New York. 


occasion, when in company with the editor 


of this magazine—right close to them, for 
two solid weeks without a day of rest and 
without hanging a hide. 


did strike 


Finally, when we 


bear they were quite plentiful. 


lides and dogs. From left to 
zambert, Jake Borah 





right, 
Goff. 
Under- 


and John 


not attempting to do such a thing, for we 
had one of the most successful bear hunts 
—if not the most successful—ever pulled off 
in the United States. But I merely wish to 


mention some things to show that all the 
(4) 
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The crowd at Newcastle. Photo by John Goff 


bears in one county of Colorado could not 
be rounded up on one short trip, and to also 
show that no one can tell what success may 
be had on a bear or lion hunt until the same 
is over and the hides are counted. 


When this hunt was first planned, I was 
asked about the possibilities—that is, the 
number it was thought could be secured in 
the time which the President had at his 
command. This was to me a hard proposi- 
tion, for, while I knew about how many 
tnere were in a given space of country over 
in my section—north of Meeker between the 
Bear and the White rivers, close to where 
the President had hunted lions with me on 
his first trip—yet I disliked very much to 
commit myself as t0 how many we could 
promise him in that territory. Mr. Borah 
was then asked the same question, as to 
how many he thought his territory (south 
of the Grand river) would yield in case the 
hunt should be held there. Mr. Borah gave 
an estimate, which was satisfactory to the 
President and to Mr. Stewart, but even his 
seemingly conservative estimate was in ex- 
cess of the number secured. It was not 
due, however, to any over-rating which Mr. 
Borah had placed on the outcome, but more 
particularly to the bad weather conditions 
prevailing during the trip. Mr. Borah’s ter- 
ritory was therefore chosen in preference to 
mine. 


I am often asked “What kind of dogs are 
best adapted to bear and lion hunting?” My 
answer has been that common curs have 


often done me more service than the finely 
bred dogs of any breed. I have in my pack 
—and name them here in the order of their 
efficiency—foxhounds, bloodhounds, crosses 
between these two, bull-terriers, fox-terriers, 
tox-terrier crosses with other terriers, and 
canines that can only be called just “dog.” 
While the greatest essential of a bear 
dog is the sense of scent, yet there are other 
qualifications that crowd this one awfully 
close, such, for instance, as that of worrying 
a bear and causing him to 
fighting off the dogs, which, in grizzly hunt- 
ing especially, is a valuable aid. Then the 
hunter can come up and get a shot; or 


lose time by 


if a 
black bear, this worrying process will soon 
cause him to tree, when of course the chase 
is ended. 

With the fighting and worrying of the 
bear by the dogs is combined the essential 
of being able to run in and nip and then get 
away before the powerful paw of the bear 


can land. This habit is only acquired by 














Two motherless little cubs are 
we. Killed later by Dr. 
Lambert, 


Photo by John Goff. 
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actual beer-hunting, and is one of the dear- 
est lessons the bear dog learns, for nearly 
ell my dogs have at one time or another 
in some cases many more times than one 
received chastisement from bears which im- 
presses vividly on their minds that they 
must hurry after biting the bear if they 
would continue to grace this terrestrial 
sphere with their presence. 

A bulldog or a bull-terrier is one of the 
hardest dogs to teach this lesson of self- 
protection. Owing to their disposition it is 
hard for them to let go in time to save them- 
selves, while they will rush in (at first) on 
a bear or lion, absolutely unmindfui of the 
consequences. 

The first lesson is invariably taught by 
the despised little porcupine, but even this 
does not remind them that they must be 
careful of bears. After one or two clouts 
from the big paws, however, they realize 
that care must be taken—that is, if they 
survive the blows. 

On the 26th of April—which was the 
eleventh day of the hunt—we remained in 
camp and all rested up. It was a good thing 
for the dogs and horses, as they had been 
going pretty hard and pretty regularly since 
the hunt began. About noon of that day the 
President had a touch of fever, but remained 
up and chatted with the members of the 
party as if nothing was the matter. Secre- 
tary Loeb came up that evening from Glen- 
wood Springs, which added some spice to 
the interest of the camp conversation. It 
rained that evening, but it threw no damper 
on the ardor of the party nor stilled the 
flow of anecdotes, stories and reminiscent 
talk that came from the distinguished gath- 
ering. 

On the 27th the fever which the Presi- 
dent noticed the preceding day had not 
abated, so he remained in camp all day. 
Borah, Fry and I, in company with Dr. Lam- 
bert and Mr. Stewart, went up Divide creek 
for a short distance, soon branching off on 
a fork of this stream, called the Muddy. Up 
this we traveled for a couple of miles, and 
soon took up the cold trail of four bears, 
which a Mr. Johnson had located a few days 
before. The tracks appeared to be about 
four days old. Borah and I put the cold 
trailers on the tracks, holding in the young 
dogs. We cold-trailed them for eight or ten 
miles, consuming about three or four hours’ 
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work, following them over creeks and up and 
down the gulches. Finally we sighted the 
four bears, which had been lying in a gulch 
a half mile ahead of the dogs, and who on 
hearing the dogs had jumped. 

Up to this time the dogs had been cold- 
trailing—not as yet having come up to 
where the tracks were fresh. After seeing 
the bears we examined the lay of the coun- 
try very carefully and decided to go down 
a ridge, around the point of which it was 
apparent the bears would go, intending to 
turn the young dogs on the trail as the old 
dogs came by us. 























Dr. Lambert getting ready to 


shoot Copyright b John Gof 


It was some twenty minutes or more be- 
fore the dogs showed up. Then we turned 
all of them loose that we had with us, but 
they got a little confused, about one-half of 
them taking the back trail. After running 
for over a half mile they saw their mistake 
and finally came back and followed it right. 
They ran for about a half hour, after which 
while rounding a little ridge, we heard them 
barking “treed.” 


We hurriedly went up and found one of 
the yearlings ina tree. (Jack Fry had along 
his bull-terrier, which, after seeing this bear 
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bear tracks and 
Lambert 
long in shooting young Bruin out of 


treed, followed the other 


wasn’t seen for three days). Dr. 
wasn’t 
the tree, for we were all anxious to follow 
the trail of the other three as quickly as 
possible. 

Some ranchmen were with us that day, 
and when the cub was killed they asked if 
they could not have the meat in return for 
their trouble of skinning it and carrying the 
hide to camp. Of 


course we readily acqui- 


esced, as it assisted us greatly in getting 


started on the trail of the others. These 
ranchmen seemed to bob up at the most op- 
portune times, and if it were necessary to 
carry anything to camp or do us a favor, it 
seemed there was always a ranchman, or a 
ranchman’s son, who seemed ever and over- 
willing to do our bidding. The same condi- 
tion prevailed around camp. 
ways 


There was al- 


someone nosing around who would 
grasp at the opportunity of doing something 
for us, in the hope that he might get a look 
at the President or receive a word of greet- 
ing from him. 


After disposing of the yearling and 


Secretary Loeb and Staff, and the newspaper representatives 


LIFE. 


ing the ranchmen instructions, etc., we were 
on the trail of the others. The dogs made a 
run of about three miles, when they again 
barked “treed.” We reached the tree, and 
found it contained another 
The doctor shot it, and we lost no 


to our delight 
yearling. 
time in getting the dogs off on the trail of 
When this one was 

we found there was 
another obliging ranchman on hand who was 


the remaining two. 
killed by Dr. Lambert 


willing to accept the bear meat in exchange 
for the trouble of skinning and carrying the 
hide to camp. 

(While Mr. Stewart followed us each day 
yet he never carried a gun—preferring to 
allow the courtesy of killing the game to the 
President and Dr. Lambert.) 

The 
when the 


half mile, 
off from the 
Drum—one of my dogs 
the young bear circling round 
where we were, 


only ran about a 


yearling 


dogs 
branched 
trail of the mother. 

followed it, 
almost to where it treed. 
While the doctor and Borah were disposing 
of this bear the rest of us followed the dogs 
after the mother. Dr. Lambert and Borah 
were following after. that 


soon It seems 











Photo by C. E. Krueger, 








the old bear had circled more in their direc- 
tion and away from us, and had treed very 
close to them. After the doctor had killed 


it they fired a signal and we came up, find- 























































hills—Phil 


the 
in the lead. 


Over Stewart 


ing when we arrived that the bear had been 
skinned out. We camp about 
dark, tired but very jubilant over our suc- 

This completed what I 
hardest 


started for 


cess. 
the day’s work of the entire trip, 
and one which also bore the greatest fruit. 
It was a hard jog for the horses back to 
camp, as they were already pretty tired. 
but such must be expected in bear hunting. 

While we were talking of the merits of 
bear dogs at camp that evening one of the 
ranchmen asked why Shorty—my bull-ter- 
rier—wasn’'t able to cold-trail with the rest 
of the dogs. I replied that his ears were 
too short to smell a track. This seemed to 
please the President immensely. 


On the 28th the President felt much bet- 
ter, but we decided, nevertheless, to rest up 
after the hard work of the previous day, as 
the dogs and horses needed it badly. We 
therefore loafed around camp and while the 
President and his party engaged in con- 
genial conversation we busied ourselves in 
looking after the outfit. Of course we were 
besieged with visitors, all anxious to see the 
President, many of whom were favored not 
only with a look at him, but by cheerful re- 
marks on the success of the hunt. 


The President decided it would be best 
to move to our old camp on East Divide 
creek, as he preferred to finish the hunt 
there, planning to hunt on Garfield creek 
and over the mountains to Glenwood Springs 


believe was 
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as a wind-up of the trip. But each day after- 
ward stormed and kept us in camp, with the 
exception of a couple of days when we 
started out but were driven in by the storm. 
On one of these 5th 
killed a bobcat. 


occasions— May -we 


On May 6th we pulled camp and started 


for Glenwood Springs—the President, Mr. 
Stewart and Dr. Lambert going first by 


horseback and arriving in Glenwood Springs 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. We followed 
with the packs and dogs and got there about 
3:30, where we found a_ royal 
awaiting the President and party. 


reception 


Before concluding my account of prob- 
ably the greatest and most important bear 
hunt ever taken anywhere, I want to men- 
tion the banquet which the President gave 
at the Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, 
just before his departure for the East. The 
guests of honor at this spread were all the 
guides and assistants who did the work for 
the party while out, including, of course, Mr. 
Borah, the cook and myself. None of us will 
ever forget that spread. I the 
look of joy and satisfaction which mantled 
the good-natured face of our President when 
he sat down at the table and beheld seated 
ebout him the weather-tanned and mountain 


can yet see 








The President, Goff and Borah 
in at the finish of one of the 


big bears. Copyright by John Goff. 
clad men who were his sole companions for 
three weeks in the hills. 

Why, dear reader, it was worth a fortune 


to look at the President on that occasion! 
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blood and energy to all beings who seek it 
fairly beamed as he looked from one to the 








the 
Photo by 


hide after 


Admiring the 


kill. John Goff 


that festal board and 


called the incidents of the trip just ended. 


other of us about re- 

None of us had on boiled shirts or white 
collars, swallow-tailed coats or low-cut bos- 
We came as he requested to—in 
the in 
which we were dressed while hunting bears 
with him on Garfield and It 


oms. us 


our mountain clothing- very togs 





Divide creeks. 











The presidential party approaching the Hotel Colorado, at 

Glenwood Springs, on the return from the hunt Photo by A. J sSarkhouse 
His good-natured, health-glowing face—fresh was as he wished, and besides, it was very 
from the air and sunshine that gives life, convenient to us all, as most of us wore the 


only clothes belonging to us between Glen 
wood Springs and our home. 
The President made a short 


was not of the conventional order. 


it 
was 


talk, but 
It 
full of feeling and referred to many of the 
thrilling incidents of our hunt. It 
pressive of the utmost satisfaction over the 
and 


was ex- 


results of course such remarks (and 





The President, Goff and Borah 


| dead 
into a 


“sizing up” one of the 
bears after it rolled 
crevice in the rocks. 


Copyright by John Goff. 
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he often made similar ones) always made the same amount to each of my three. It is 
the guides feel good. needless to say that this money will ever be 

There is just one more thing which I am prized by these boys and their parents—not 
going to say before closing this story, and particularly for its intrinsic value, but from 
which I hope will not be objected to by the the fact that the greatest President the 
President: He showed his love for our United States has ever known was thought- 
American boys by making a present of $50 ful enough and kind enough to remember 
to each of Mr. Borah’s two young sons; and them in so liberal a manner. 


Conclusion 
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The President and party returning from church at Glen- 
wood Springs, after the return from the hunt. (Secretary 
Loeb is walking with the President.) Photo by A. J. Barkhouss 


SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


The sweet September time is here again 
Bringing along its balmy, cooling rain; 
Its azure skies, its soft and hazy days, 

¥ Make our hearts seem lighter in their ways 


e 
We go afleld, astream and roam about, 
Seeking the wary catfish and the trout, 
Happy. wandering through the whole day 


long, 

Filling our souls with Nature's grand sweet 
song, 

Watching the birds in tree-tops at their 
play. 

Fearing the night; we wish ‘twere always 
day; 

We gaze around, o’er field and stream and 
wood, 


And realize, O God, that Thou art good. 
JAY R. RICHARDSON, 


On the trail. Photo by Hugh H. Thompson. 


MEMORIES OF THE LONG TRAIL 


HUGH H. THOMPSON 


Where the sunset shines through the fir and pines and fires each crimson crest, 

And the long trail lies "neath the purple skies, straight into the rosy West; 

Where the whispering breeze thro’ the shadowy trees, makes melody with the stream, 
There in fancy’s flight do I sit to-night in the camp-fire’s ruddy gleam. 


In the camp-fire’s gleam by the murmuring stream, with one boon companion, “Bill,” 
Who, merry and hale, leads the way on the trail through forest and canon until 
Where a little park in the gathering dark loses emerald in the crimson light, 

We stop in our tracks and unshoulder our packs, for ‘tis here we will camp to-night. 
And while “Bill” proceeds to tend to our needs with coffee and pot and pan, 

With flap-jack flour and his magic power, cooks “grub” fit for any man, 

With rod and reel and empty creel I slip to the little brook 

And cast about for the lusty trout that leaps to the feathered hook. 


And when “Bill’s” call on the canon walls re-echoes that “grub’s all done,” 

I gladly return where the embers burn with a warmth that vies with the sun. 
Oh! then do I feel as I eat my meal, that nothing could pleasanter be 

Than to sit near the fire as the flames leap higher, and talk to a “pard” like he. 


Then the pipes are lit; for a while we sit and smoke and stretch our yarns 

Till the ember’s glow gleams fitful and low and we look to our blankets warm. 
When the full moon’s light steeps the world in white and the stars beside it pale, 
Then “Bill” and I, in those days gone by, roamed together on Dreamland’s trail. 





NEWFOUNDLAND HUNTING AND CAMPING GUIDES 


L F. BROWN 


For once our leading guide admitted that 
he was tired! 

“Seems lak pooty goot! Campfire, b’gosh, 
‘n’ caribou steaks leetly ’nough! Ah’ll bin 
all days a-totin’ truck up sides hills, ’n’ back 
mos’ brokes! Ton-n-n-r-r-e-e!” 

Four hunters had left the line of the 
Newfoundland railroad at Grand Lake sta- 
tion, taken their two dories from the tops of 
the freight cars, placed them in the water 
below the rapids; and three guides, with a 
local had “walked up” the boats 
through the short rapids and into the still 
waters of the stream, while another guide 
and the hunters carried tents in bags, camp 
equipage and provisions, axes, pots, skillets 
and two cameras, across the short expanse 
of “mesh” to the edge of the lake for deposit 
in the craft. 


helper, 


Away to the south then, the wind favor- 

the party, and the seemingly 
swing of the arms, driving the boat fast 
with the spruce paddles. An absurdly out- 
of-place, big umbrella is spread, and acts as 
a powerful sail, helping so much that its 
boat outstrips the companion boat until the 
two dories are roped together. 

The place where Grand Lake, the larg- 
est body of water in Newfoundland, spills 
into a stream and forms the Junction river, 
rapidly disappears in the north; and, pro- 
pelled by the paddles and umbrella-sail, the 
brace of heavy craft skirt the northwest 
shore of Grand Lake as shown in the little 
map herewith. 


ing tireless 


Absolute loneliness except 


"ROSH tay 


nD 
Giev 44 stave adhe 


~~ 


A map of the country. 


the nature-motion, colors, hues and sounds. 
Glover Island is hills 
blue-black, standing in savage majesty with 
great patches of snow on them. 


reached, its sombre 
Stern, wild 
tundras, slopes yellow with ripe bake-apple 
berries, and that feeling of absence from all 
taming influences of civilization! The ex- 
perience is novel. What fastnesses lie in 
those mountains rising in the southwest? 
These are the Barrens—moss-covered hil- 
locks on which the caribou feed, with scat- 
tered stumps of stunted cedar and tama- 
Forty rods from the shore that we 
are hugging, the water is a tumble of green 
waves tipped with ermine caps. The howl 
of the gale has a lonelier sound than when 
we listened to it from the dining car of the 
train. Absolute 


racks. 


freedom from letters 
telegrams makes rest possible; it 
nearly a month 
what 


and 
will be 
before we return to 
has been transpiring in a 


learn 
big world 
nowhere more fascinating than here. 

One of the sportsmen resides in Brooklyn, 
New York. He sits in the bow of the first 
boat, holding out his spread umbrella and 
complains of the hard work involved in his 
passive act. “Charley” Benoit, the half- 
breed guide, wields the paddle from the 
stern and points to the patches of blue run- 
ning back from the lake. 

“Vi’lets, b’gosh! More as twonty meel- 
yuns ’f’em! Hist! Saint Mary, dar’s leetly 
Pooty goot shot!” he adds, 
as “Pete” brings his Winchester to shoulder 
in the rear boat and vhe animal 


doe caribous! 


is seen ta 


yum der, Rive, 


. i 


TAKt 
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fall at the flash and 
A picture is 


report 

“Pete,” the head 
Bay St. George and has 
None 


given of 
guide. He lives at 
“chilluns.” 


a wife and ten or twelve 








Pete’ Benoit bringing in a doe 


Photo by Brown 


of them can read or write. He speaks two 


languages but signs his name with a cross. 
The body of the deer is “brought in” by 
him and loaded into the boat. We 


heart of the 


are in the 
country. We 
have gone northward .rom the 


caribou could 
railroad into 
the Sandy Lake region, near Howley’s Sta- 
tion, or down Junction river into the Hum- 
Willow 


Falls into 


and thence through 


Steady and around 


ber stream 


John and Big 


the Adies Lake country, where caribou are 


ranging by hundreds and thousands. But 


the upper end of Grand Lake is very easily 


reached, with no angry streams to fight, and 
wher» the tops of the boulders are frequently 
above the 

As “Jo” 


says, 


water. 

Young, one of the other guides, 
“Tam river’s got ’is bottom all on de 
top, ’n’ hard lak dev’ ter git boat up!” 

And then a night of hardship, discomfort, 
scant sleep and profanity in our temporary 
camp—merely the shelter-tent and fire, as 

“Pete,” the 
best guide on the West Coast, is busy there 
boiling potatoes and caribou meat together, 
forming a stew that he calls “bruise. The 
rest of the party are off gathering spruce 
boughs—every man 


shown in the picture herewith. 


making his own bed. 
The air is alive with mosquitoes, myriads of 


LIFE. 


only repelled by the fly-dope 
thickly 
The mercury shows 80°, 


them, that ar 


that is smeared over our hands, 


necks and faces. 
fo- it is very warm for Newfoundland; and 
a storm is brewing. 

A tired party of men lie down and begin 
As “Char 
ley” Benoit growls, ‘Dem tam muzkeetuzes 


their first night in Newfoundland. 


keeps singin’ ‘Cousine! Cousine!’ too tam 


moosh!” Finally, about 10 o’clock, and 


while it is yet light, a black sweep of clouds 
advancing, wind and 


terrific lightning and 


thunder; and the guides barely have time 
to pitch the large tent, when a swirl and mist 


of driving rain is upon us! Inky blackness, 


roar of the waves, shrieks of 
The 


is camping-out 


gusts over 


the barrens. wind becomes cold and 


increases. It with a venge 
ance. But the provisions are in waterproof 
bags; one of the guides boils tea in the lee 
around the tent 
and smoke the long hours away until day- 


light at 3:30 a. m. 


of a big rock, and we sit 


Half an hour before sunrise we have the 


robin-chorus. Be it known that the wilds 


shelter in their homes five times as many 


robins as can be found over any region of 


the States. They migrate, flying to and from 


the island across the straits of Belle Isle, 








Peter and his shelter tent. 


Photo by L. F. Brown. 


and then along the Labrador and Quebec 
Here they are in myriads, and are 
busy with their sunrise rain song. Perched 


on highest branches of cedars and spruces, 


coasts. 
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as near heaven as they can get, these “‘sil- 
ver-throated seraphs” fill that whole region 
with their chorus, in promise of a sunny 
day. 

Breakfast of “bruise” with bake-apple 
sauce, coffee and hard tack, the inevitable 


’ 


orange marmalade and cheese, and away we 
go along the shore again, to the head of 
Grand Lake, forty miles from the railroad. 

This is not a hunting story, but mention of 
guides. However, a picture is given of 
“Pete” about to secure the head of a stag 
caribou. The other man is a New York at- 
torney, counsel for the American Museum of 
Natural History. Note the white and brown 
markings of the deer, and think what a per- 
fect mark he must have been for the rifle 
at 200 yards! 

We had beached and tied the boats, 
transferred their contents to the shore and 
had painfully carried our camping stuff to 
the tops of the high hills south of the lake. 
While the does remain in the marshes and 
in the valleys, the stags, except in mating 
time (during which the flesh of both stags 
and does is unfit to eat), graze on the Arc- 
tic or white moss that grows in titanic 
patches over the treeless ground and in the 
more open places among the “clumps” of 
“jungle.” 

The best time to shoot caribou stags is 
when they rise about 2 o'clock a. m. and feed 
until daylight. That was our experience. 
From 10 p. m. they lie down, and none are 
seen until just before daylight. Then they 
are easily approached; for this is so remote 
a region that the deer have no special fear 
of a human presence, provided the wind 
blows from the hunter toward the animals. 
The meat of the caribou tastes- something 
like chicken, being very tender and delicate, 
and making a most savory dish, with deli- 
cious gravy. Fried caribou steak, and a side 
dish of the trout that can be caught in prac- 
tically any swamp-hole, lake or stream, make 
a perfect meal with bacon, hardtack and cof- 
fee; the hunger of the wilderness lending a 
keen sauce. 

The caribou range together until spring 
from the beginning of the rutting season in 
late September. Their number is estimated 
at from a half million toa million. The stags 
grow enormous antlers every year, but these 
horns fall off each autumn—always the left 
horn first. Myriads of ptarmigan, wild 
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ducks and geese and many willow grouse 


whose plumage becomes white in winter, are 
in this region of upper Grand Lake. A pic- 
ture of the Brooklyn member of the party, 











The fourth stag. 


Photo by L. F. Brown 


his partly-pitched tent, two caribou heads 
and a wild goose, is given herewith. He had 
walked many miles over the soft, yielding 
moss. 

“IT thought I had been tired before,” he 
said sleepily, as the camera snapped. Three 
minutes later the tent was completely over 
and around him, and the bed of boughs 
shown on the left of the picture was spread 
for him. He was rolled, sound asleep, and 
exhausted to the verge of collapse, on that 
rough, balsamy couch, and slept all night 
under his blanket. 

“Having the time of my life,” he vowed 
tae next morning as he lighted a big cigar 
after breakfast. Why? It cost him two or 
three hundred dollars to “enjoy” a life worse 
in privations in many respects than that of 
a tramp in the States. How is it that he 
gets a special light in his eyes and a broad 
smile on his plump and now shaven face, as 
he tells of the Grand Lake trip? Let any 
sportsman answer. Let even the merest 
tyro crush the needles of a spray of pine 
or spruce between his hands and then bury 
his nose between them, and smell. That 
balsamy whiff will furnish a full answer to 
the question of “Why?” Scratch a sage and 
you will find a savage. The wild, primitive 
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s.ireak 
veneer; 


in his nature covered with 

but, like the measles, the outing 
fever will break out and he will thark back 
to the outdoor life in sheer rebellion against 
white collars, dress suits, finger-bowls and 


may be 


napkins, and will joy in being unshaved, in 
eating meat with his knife and 
his fingers. He 


with 
wash his 
hands unless the camp committee on dirt ex- 


trout 
may not even 
amines them, and sentence him to an inter- 
view with a tin washdish or a wet rub beside 
the stream or pond. 


LIFE. 


rens. He stops to drink at some spring 
where the water drips from rock, and around 
it he will find a nook of twenty or more 
acres and all over it the stars of the thickly 
blooming wild lilies of the valley lending a 
perfume whose cool being is an enchantment 
gripping the heart as in a vise! Talk not 
of accusing him of too mueh nature-descrip- 
tion when he gets back and tries to tell of 
what he experienced. Coldness and want of 
passion are then signs of weakness, showing 
that he has no eye to see, no heart to feel. 




















Tired out. 


An all-too-short three weeks were spent 


in that region. A land of deceptive dis- 
tances, of absolutely pure air that no. one 
ever breathed before, of days sixteen hours 
long that flew by on all-too-swift wings. 
Streams “up there” which contain giant trout 
and big salmon! Just let an enthusiastic 
angler get after them, watching the eddies 
and rapids, and see the big trout miss the 
fly, and the salmon leap! The hours will go 
by unheeded. He looks at his watch and 
grumbles. Three o’clock! What has he 
been doing to lose so much begrudged time? 
The hand of man has not tamed those bar- 


Photo by L F. Brown. 


His struggle for words with which to tell of 
what he has beheld is then a proof of knowl- 
edge and sincerity of heart. 

A final picture is given of the three guides 
around one of the dories, on the shore right 
at the head of Grand Lake. Note well the 
figure of the man in front of the boat. That 
is “Jo” Young. The writer has seen him 
taking a canoe up a raging little river where 
plying the oars would only have resulted in 
going down stream. This man could not 
even get his feet on the submerged bottom 
or sides of the stream (Bottom Brook) ex- 
cept at intervals. He pulled himself and the 
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Making a portage. 


boat over eight miles of shore, by clutching 
and dragging at the alder bushes that hung 


over the water. The water had a tempera- 
ture of forty-five degrees. He was in it, 
often up to his neck, for nine hours, and un- 
til his teeth chattered, and the writer made 
him come ashore and drink whisky and get 
warm at a fire. All this for less than three 
dollars. No wonder that the men who em- 
ploy these faithful men—true woodsmen, 
good cooks and ready to face any danger or 
exposure—often leave their rods, guns, sup- 
plies not used, suits of clothing and extra 
money with them and will write letters to 


Photo by L. F. Brown 
the owners of the little cabins half lost in 
that white Ocean of Snows during the long, 
terrible winters, and send something to buy 
hardtack, flour and bacon for the children 
that are “brooded” around the fire in one 
end of the cabin—for in the majority of 
cases those children have no shoes or stock- 
ings. And remember, that climate is de- 
scribed by the guides as “nine months o’ win 
ter, and three months o’ bad weather.” Yet 
none of them seem to ever be ill. And the 
man standing behind that boat! He has, 
single-handed, dragged that very dory, 
weighing about 300 pounds, a mile from shore 








Upper end of Grand Lake. 
miles northward. 


Starting for the 


railroad, forty 


Photo by L. F. Brown, 





















to the foot of a hill 600 feet high, then over 
it, and down on the other side and a quarter 
of a mile beyond—from the upper waters of 
Lake, to the 
similar waters of a stream flowing into Bay 


a stream flowing into Grand 
St. George, on whose shore he has his little 
cabin, and his wife and children. The third 
man has been over half of known Newfound- 
land, and one need but speak the name of 
Charley Benoit to note the respect in which 
he is held by sportsmen on the island. 
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These men are vitally necessary—indis- 
pensable to the hunter and camper in New- 
foundland. I hope that Outdoor Life will 
print this tribute to them, and furnish me 
with a chance to send copies of it to them. 
Unable to read themselves, they will listen 
to it as read by the keepers of the “shops” 
where they trade; and possibly some sports- 
man may be induced to hire them when vis- 
iting the angling waters and hunting grounds 
of the West Coast. 






















Five Scotch Collie pups 


Come along, all vagabonds 
Here's the roving season! 
Leave the humdrum, workada 
Life and let unreason 
Be your guiding star a while 
Wander where the weather 


(Frosty morns and early eves) 
Eats away the tether 
Bound around you by the cares 


Of labor, labor, labor: 
Shake the sordid from your 
Forget that work’s your neighbor, 


soul 











Photo by G. E. 


Moulthrope, Bristol, Conn 


A VAGABOND INVITATION. 


Strike the pike with joy afoot 


Through the autumn’s shining; 


If it showers, never mind 

There's a silver lining : 
Take God's star-set canopy 

For a roof protection. 


Out of doors be all your home! 
Four walls breed dejection. 

Join the free-heart rovers who 
Know the earth's best pleasure— 

An autumn haze o'er all the days 
And time one need not measure! 


FRANK FARRINGTON, 





Pinto Pete, 


homeward 
Photo by Dr. L. P. 


bound. 
Kaull 


ARIZONA INDIANS ON A DEER HUNT 


DR. L. P. 


Jack, the anarchist, had been sent ahead 
with the wagon loaded with everything we 
did not want to carry on our horses. So the 
opening of the deer season found four In- 
dians ready to start at 5 a. m.—by beginning 
on Piute Pete at 3 o’clock he was ready with 
the rest. Tex, Rathbone Sister and Doc, the 
squaw, completed the quartet of very happy 
hunters who started for Munds’ Park expect- 
ing to find Jack in camp, but Arizona cayuses 
are not always filled with the enthusiasm 
of their owners and about 2 o'clock we came 
up with Jack. His team had balked three 
hours before, so he sat down to wait and, I 
fear, consumed the time in teaching the 
puppy tricks that caused much anxiety dur- 
ing our whole trip. It took the concerted ef- 
forts of five men, seven horses, and much 
profanity to get that load up the mountain, 
but we succeeded, and those _ incidents, 
though trying at the time, furnish good ma- 
terial for “pipe talks” around the campfire. 
We hunted three days near Munds’ Park 
with poor success. Tex came in one even- 
ing with something tied across his saddle. 
He insisted it was a buck. The head and 
horns being so heavy, he removed them and 
likewise the skin, so he could get plenty of 
blood on his saddle. Tex, true to his na- 
tivity, must have bloo.—if not human, then 


KAULL 
deer—and plenty of it. We tried to imagine 
how a man could get so much blood on him- 
self skinning one deer. The shirt 
he wore was his pride and joy and to-day 


bloody 








Near camp, Photo by Dr. L. P. Kaull. 
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Our duck dogs. 


Photo by Dr. L P. Kaull. 


it is hanging among his trophies. We soon 
tired of hunting in that locality and started 
for Frye Park, which we reached after two 
days’ drive through beautiful pines, past the 
logging camps and around the beautiful Oak 
Creek canon. Those who think of Arizona 
only as a desert country would soon be er- 
raptured with the beautiful scenery by a trip 
through the Mogollon mountains. At Frye 
Park we made our permanent camp and 
spent the remaining short days of our pleas- 
ant vacation. This spot was an ideal place 
for camp—plenty of wood and water near, 
and not more than three mfles to good deer 
country. The park contained several small 
tanks that furnished ideal feeding ground for 
ducks, and every second evening while 
camped there we had a duck stew—even bet- 
ter than your mother used to make—that, 
together with juicy venison tenderloin and 
all the other good things, comprised our 
camp fare; quite enough, I think, to make 
him who knows of the pleasure of an outing 
in the mountains, want to overhaul his guns, 
look up his hunting companions and get 
away from business for awhile. 

We killed four nice deer while camped 
at this park, quite enough to satisfy us and 
repay us for our trip. One morning Pete and 
Rathbone Sister came walking in, their 


horses carrying two nice bucks, shown in 
the picture. It was quite easy to tell by his 
face which one had been lucky, and right at 
this time there was another squaw in camp. 
I had been the squaw alone, too long, from 
having contracted a severe case of “buck 
fever” and missed some splendid shots. Now 
I had company, and we two were hourly re- 
minded to chop wood, wash dishes, make 
baskets, and do all the drudgery squaws are 
supposed to do. It is not all of a good trip 
to kill the largest buck, though I confess 
such luck adds materially to your peace of 
mind and saves much joshing from the more 
lucky ones. Yet, personally, I was amply 
repaid for my efforts, though I don’t think I 
even scared a deer very badly. It was quite 
worth the price of admission to see Jack, the 
anarchist, don his flaming red shirt, mount 
old Sandy, and go forth to hypnotize the 
deer. He always found consolation from the 
two squaws when he returned, for they were 
no more successful than he. After a gooa 
supper, a pipe or two, and a half hour’s read- 
ing in our comfortable tent, we dropped off 
into dreamland. I’m quite sure I killed as 
much game as any one. It really was a sin 
the way I slaughtered game—in my sleep. 


Pete and I were compelled to return at 











Which one is the squaw? 
Photo by Dr. L. P. Kaull. 



















the end of two weeks and the morning of our 
departure found our horses quite as unwil- 
ling as we to leave. Our long ride home was 
relieved on Pete’s part by finding fresh bear 
tracks, but, personally, I don’t like to mix 
my hunting, and insisted this was a deer- 
hunting trip. We reached home at night, 
after riding ten long hours. So much dirt 
and whiskers had accumulated even my dog 





Tex and his mammoth buck. 


so 


I'm tired o’ Jack an’ Tom an’ Paul, 
An’ all the other kids— 

I left ‘em fightin’ on the wall, 
About two kKatydids. 


I'm tired o' stealin’ all the pears, 
An’ knockin’ down the rails. 

An ‘tired o’ pullin’ all the hairs 
From Don's an’ Towser's tails. 


I'm tired o’' gettin’ chased by dogs 
Through brambles, thorns an’ briers. 
I'm tired o’ choppin’ up old logs, 
To feed the kitchen fire. 


I'm tired o’ swimmin’ in the pool 
Where all the fellers go, 

Although it makes you feel so cool, 
An’ almost white as snow. 
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barked at me and my wife pointed silently 
towards the bath tub. If one consumes his 


peck o’ dirt sooner because of such outings 
he will have lived better and happier; and 
whose burdens, which the declining years 
bring, will not be made lighter if his mem- 
ory can recall pleasant outings with com- 
panionable friends? 


Photo by Dr. L. P. Kaull. 


TIRED. 


I'm tired o’ sellin’ lemonade, 
With sun a-shinin’ hot. 

I'd rather stretch out in the shade 
Down in the old back lot. 


I'm tired o’ bringin’ home the cows 
To have 'em milked at night, 

An’ gettin’ all mixed up in rows, 
When I don't want to fight. 


I'm tired o’ raisin’ noise an’ dust, 
An’ makin’ crickets sing, 

It’s awful when I say I’m just 
Blamed tired of everything. 


I just refused some gingerbread 
I like it too, a heap— 

For now I'm goin’ up to bed, 

An’ oh! if I won't sleep! 


HAROLD ERNEST ISING. 












































Photo by Walter Burke, F.R.P.S., Wahroonga, 


THE NATIVE COMPANION 


This variety of crane, the Brolga, known 


large numbers and apparently have quite an 
generally as the Native Companion, is an in- 


organized dance. They bow and scrape to 
habitant of the interior of Australia. Onthe each other and waltz around with wings 
out back sheep stations much amusement is spread out in a most remarkable way. Alto- 


got by the antics of the Brolgas. In the gether it is a scene worth going miles to 
evening they frequently get together in see. 








THE SNAKE THAT DISMISSED THE HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM S. RICE 


I always have had, as a child, a fondness 
for collecting natural curiosities, and this 
mania grew stronger when I took up pho- 
tography as a help in my work to secure 
specimens of live wild animals and plant 
life. 

Through the kindness of the Board of 
Education at Clearfield, where I was em 
ployed as a science teacher, a small room 
used for storing supplies and records was 
allowed me in which to store and catalogue 
my private collection. The room was long 
and narrow and only connected with the 
main hallway, so that its very existence was 
unknown to the students except those mem 
bers of the junior and senior classes who 
took zoology under my instruction. The 
room was surrounded on three sides with 
tall book shelves and closets which were 
piled high with dusty records, text-books, 
writing paper and old magazines. 

Of course none of these things belonged 
to my department, consequently my atten- 
tion was confined to the case facing the 
north wall which contained my private col- 
lection of minerals, sea shells and seaweeds 
and herbarium specimens from various parts 
of the world. 

Besides these curiosities there was a 
case containing bottles filled with animal 
life—snakes, fishes, young alligators, frogs, 
etc. The snakes and other reptiles were my 
especial delight and these bottles alone con- 
tained at least fifty species. 

Behind this case there had once been a 
door which led into the adjoining recitation 
room used by the drawing master for his 
classes in free-hand work. The carpenter 
who filled in the opening with six-inch 
boards, evidently did not deem it necessary 
to run the boards clear to the floor; for there 
was a wide gap there of at least a half-inch 
between the last one and the floor. Some lit- 
tle mouse, not caring to be_ so tightly 
squeezed, gnawed off at least half an inch 
more in the corner, so that he could pass 
back and forth without difficulty. 


One morning in May, 1900, a queer-look- 
ing package came to me by express and was 
delivered at the high school. It was billed 
from San Jose, California. I knew in a 


moment what it contained, because the box 
was perforated on all sides with numerous 
auger holes. My boon companion at college 
Arthur Wakefield, had long promised me 
some specimens from California, where he 
was stationed as a teacher of natural sci- 
ence in the State Normal. 

Trembling with suppressed excitement, I 
pried open the lid, but with great caution, 
for I could not be too sure as to the friski- 
ness of the animal therein confined. I found 
on raising the lid just an inch, that the box 
contained two compartments. In one were 
three horned toads, while in the other re- 
posed a magnificent specimen of a gopher 
snake. As he lay coiled at the bottom of the 
box I judged his length might have been 
about thirty-seven inches. His tawny skin 
mottled with markings and spots of dingy 
brownish-black reminded me exactly of a 
rattler at first sight. His dark, beady eyes 
looked inquiringly at mine when I raised 
the lid still higher and admitted more light 
into his dungeon where he had been closely 
confined during the five days of his journey 
ecross the continent. 

The gopher snake is perfectly harmless 
to man,I was told by Arthur, and yet when 
I looked at the creature he reminded me so 
instinctively of the deadly rattler that | 
could not help associating the two. Of the 
horned toads I had not the slightest fear, 
and lifted them out of the case and fondled 
them like one wou.d a canary. Photograph 
ing the horned toads was accomplished with 
comparative ease, but with the gopher more 
difficulties were encountered, as I was 
obliged to turn him loose in order to get 
him in a good outdoor light. He seemed a 
trifle restless at first, buc after feeding on 
a mouse which I turned loose in his cage 
ue seemed more listless and could be han- 
dled with less danger of running away. I 
obtained a good photo of him and was just 
in the act of replacing him in his cage when 
a student rapped at the door and summoned 
me to the principal’s office, there to trans- 
act some official business relative to my 
department. Upon my return to tne labora- 
tory I noticed to my chagrin that I had not 
closed the lid of the reptile cage quite tight 
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end of course his snakeship had gone forth 
on an exploring expedition, presumably for 
more mice. 

I was simply thunderstruck at first, and 
sat down in an arm chair and began to 
think. Why had I been so extremely care 


less? It would surely be a case of hunting a 


“needle in a haystack” here with all those 
filled with 
dozens of 


shelves and 
the 

but into whose 
gloomy recesses I dared not thrust my hand 
lest I touch the “Well,” 


thought I, “something done, and 


papers books and 
pigeon-holes in 


which were only half-filled 


book-shelves 


runaway reptile. 


must be 
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sembling in the room adjoining. Still I 
could not find the book. It was so provok- 
ing that I dropped into my chair and 
scratched my head real hard trying to think 
where I had put that book the last time it 
was used. 

“The subject for to-day’s lesson will be 
the group of the cube and cylinder,” 
Professor Daley, in 


said 
plainly audible 
through the closed door and bookcase. “Who 


tones 


in the class can mention a few common ob- 
jects related to the cylinder in form?” 

“A rolling pin, wash wringer, lawn roller, 
lead pencil, lead pipe,” I heard one of the 














Gopher snake. “The snake 


that soon.” But the class bell would ring 
in just five minutes, so that would leave me 
no time at present. In the afternoons after 
school of three successive days the search 
high and low was continued with no traces 
of the gopher. Friday afternoon during the 
five-minute recess between recitation peri- 
ods found me in my laboratory where I had 
occasion to go for a text-book which was 
needed in my next class. I was searching 
for it among the shelves where it was usu- 
ally kept, but for some reason or other it 
could not be located. Then the bell rang, 


and Professor Daley’s drawing class was as- 


that dismissed the 





high school.” Photo by William 8S. Rice 
girls respond to his question. 

“A gun barrel, cannon, fire-cracker, stove 
pipe,” said another student, a boy whose 
mind was evidently wandering towards the 
distant Fourth of July. 

The lost gopher had entirely slipped my 
mind until Lawrence Gaines, one of the boys 
who always prides himself on his originality, 
blurted out, “Silkworms and snakes are cyl- 
indrical.”” The class laughed in concert, but 
Lawrence was right. 

Nothing was heard in the course of a few 
moments but the rubbing of pencils across 
the papers and the occasional voice of the 
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teacher as he passed among the students, 
complimenting this one or suggesting a cor- 
rection for that one. Suddenly I heard a 
low, rustling noise in the direction of that 
part of the bookcase which was immediatety 
in front of the closed door. Peering under, 
I was just in time to see the tail end of his 
snakeship disappearing through the mouse- 
hole into the adjoining room. 


It was some time before he made his 
presence known, but at last some girl’s eye 
must have been anywhere but upon her 
drawing board, for a high-pitched shriek 
stabbed the silence and composure of the 
drawing class such as I never had heard be- 
fore. 


“Oh! Good gracious! A snake! Imme- 
diately an uproar arose, amidst which I man- 
aged to distinguish the remark of one of the 
boys: “It’s a rattler, sure as you’re born!” 
The room was emptied in about one-fourth 
the time required for a fire drill. Only two 
of the boys remained to dispatch the “rat- 
tler” for the private collection of the in- 
structor in zoology and botany. 


” 


I slipped out of the laboratory as quietly 
as possible and stole into my own classroom 
but found it a rather difficult task to con- 
centrate my mind on the lesson for the af- 
ternoon. Somehow everything had a snaky 
look and feeling about it, and I presume the 
pupils were canscious of my being rather 
preoccupied. 

Time simply dragged along, when two of 
the boys entered, one with a chalk-box in his 
hand. “Here, professor, is a new snake in 
these parts. Can you tell us what it is?” 

“Well, er-h-m,” I 


replied, floundering 


round for words to express surprise which 


I fear I feigned rather badly. “Where did 


you capture it?’ I managed to ask finally. 

“Right in the drawing room,” they re- 
plied. “How it got there nobody knows, but 
we all think it must have escaped from that 
circus cage car that was derailed at the sta 
tion early yesterday morning.” 

“That’s so! 
there, for it 


It must have 
looks like a species that is 
found on the western slope of the Sierras, 
known as the gopher snake,” I ventured to 
say, as I recognized in the dead specimen 
before me my long-lost friend which left me 
so unceremoniously five days ago for parts 
unknown. 

The Clearfield Chronicle contained the 
following sensational item on its front pags 
the next morning: 

“A Live Serpent Captured in the 
High School. 

“The pupils in the drawing department 
of the local high school were startled and 
horrified yesterday afternoon while at work 
to have a huge 
floor. 


come from 


serpent enter and glide 
Immediately a panic en 
sued and the room was cleared in less time 
than it has 


fire drill. 


across the 
ever been known before at a 
Two of the boys remained to dis 
patch the monster, which was presented to 
the professor of zoology for his private col- 
lection. The snake evidently made his es- 
cape from the overturned cage at the 
road wreck which occurred at this city 
early Thursday morning and somehow found 
his way to the high school, where he was 
captured by the boys.” 

I fancy Arthur will enjoy reading this 
clipping from the Clearfield Chronicle, so I 
have mailed it to him to-day. The one re- 
gret I feel is that only we two can thor- 
oughly appreciate the adventure of the go- 
pher snake. 


rail- 


POLARIS. 


{To the Autocrat of any Sphere.] 


How long, how long, 


hast thy light been 


A fixture in the firmament— 
Unchanged alike by God or man 
From its position permanent? 
So long, so long, that shouldst thou deem 
A change consistent with His will, 
Thou wouldst change the universe; 
Make all man’s reckonings void and nil. 


Thus with the man whose light is set 
Firm as the north star, bright and clear. 
In some terrestrial firmament 
To regulate a chosen sphere; 
Though other lights advance, retreat, 
He varies not to left or right 
And wildered travellers of this sphere 
Are guided by his steady light. 


LETITIA E. CLARK. 








































A careful watch Photo by H. M. Elsner 





DO YE ’MEMBER? 


JOHN E. MORTON 


Do ye ‘member, Mart, the gool ol’ days, now long sence past ‘'n’ dead 
Our ol’ home town, 'n’' all the boys, ’n’ the hunts thet we hev hed? 

; There was always you 'n’ Mike 'n’ me, 'n’ sometimes Hussey, too; 

; 'N’ good ol’ Ranger—do ye min’ ther work he used ter do? 
When comin’ down some stubble fiel’, his paws a-poundin’ san’, 
He’d ketch a little sniff o’' chickens—gosh! how quick he'd stan 

i Don’t ye recollec’ how offen you ‘n’ me ‘'n’ the other two 

" Hev tramped out through the woods 'n’ medder moistened with the dew 
'N’ how sweet everything was smellin’ with the fog jes’ clearin’ off , 
"N’ the tinkle o' some far-off church bell floatin’ down, so sweet 'n’' sof 
While ther sun was jes’ a-peepin’ up above some distant hill 
Warmin’ up the breeze thet fanned yer—say, Mart, kain’t ye feel et still? 
N’ kain’t ye see, with both eyes shet, ther dog ahead on pint; 
With nose out straight 'n’ tail the same, ‘n’ froze in every j'int? 


’'N’ kain’t ye feel yer heart a-thump ‘n’ pulse goin’ wild 'n’ high 
As ye light out on the double quick, skeart lest they'll up ‘'n’ fly? 
’'N’ how, when ye'd reach the noble dog, 'n’ search ther groun’ ahead 


Not a sign o’ life there could ye see, but all as still as the dead? 

But that ol’ boy beside ye there, standin’ staunch ‘n’ true 

Hez be’n in many a place like thet 'n’ knows jes’ what ter do 

He sneaks one—two—steps forrerd, 'n’ then jes’ part of a third 

When they're up 'n’ away, with the rays o’ the sun a-glintin’ from every bird 

Do ve min’ how ye'd pick out the closes’ ’n’ then pull on another one 

'N’ how proud ye'd feel, when both forms’d wheel 'n’ drop to the sound of yer gun? 
pe But et’s gone fer a fac’, ol’ feller, 'n’ now, scattered roun’ about, 
Perhaps we'll never get together ‘fore the final musterin’ out 
& But I know yer heart's a-tuggin’ 'n’ moisture dims yer eye 
is ye set ’n’ dream, es offen I do, o’ ther days thet hev gone by, 
’'N’ wish, with er painful longin’, once more thet ye could feel 
Ther joy of a tramp in the dewy morn with ol’ Ranger at yer heel 





the foot of Mossbrae Falls. 
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THE UPPER ROGUE RIVER COUNTRY 


DENNIS H. 
The Upper Rogue country! The great 
“Silent Places!” Oregon’s Wonderland! It 


is a land of waterfalls and cataracts, of 


boundless forests of pine without track or 
trail. 
It is a 


long way out there—a long way 
from the busy buzz—two days’ travel from 
the railroad. The road follows the Rogue 


the whole way, the river having cut a natu 
ral pass through the Cascades. Being a land 
of enchantment, those who go there return 
again bathed 
in the cool fragrance of those deep forests 


when summer comes. To be 
is to be baptized into the faith of the moun- 
taineer. 

This region is by right a national park. 
the 
survey designating Crater Lake 
it adjoins it and is embraced by the 
limits of the 


Though not within confines of the re- 


cent ark, 
wide 


forest 


Upper Rogue 
Thus it is under the protecting care of Uncle 
Sam’s vigilant rangers. 

Some man had the remark printed that 
this region is almost as pretty as Yosemite 
of California. 


reserve. 


Oh my! oh me! That man 





STOVALL 


was certainly old enough to have been above 


a remark like that! Why compare the two? 
Yosemite is great, and Yosemite is popular, 
defiled 


defaced by the hand of man. But not so the 


too popular. It was long and 


aso 


Upper Rogue. This land is too sacred 


There are no tracks or trails here, just the 


one wagon road leading through, and men 


stick to that. Even the red man would not 
venture into the everlasting shades of the 


Great Forest, and his soul was cursed for 


ever should he haplessly stalk within 
River falls. 

We camped for several days in the 
the 
again, a 
farther on, and deeper into the forests, be- 
the Natural Bridge. At 
there is the same tanged atmosphere of pine 
the 
spell of the deep wood’s solitude. 


ear 


shot of Rogue 


deep 


woods, just where bridge spans the 


Rogue half-day’s journey 


gorge; 


side either place 


and fir and spruce; same enchanting 
Deer rove 
in herds through these forests and fish leap 
from the river and its tributaries. 

of the Upper Rogue is the 


of sugar pine in the 


This forest 


greatest forest world. 
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no trail. Tree trunks block the way and 
guard the falls that have been sacred for 
ages. But we clambered over and down the 
precipitous wall. Then we stood in the spray 
and were bathed from head to foot in its 
refreshing coolness. Here, at the foot of 
the falls, nature has planted an acre of 
salmon-berry bushes. Always watered by 
the mist of the falls and ripened by the 
noonday sun and the rainbows, the bushes 
grow and thrive and produce abundantly. 

Red Blanket fall is a sister to Mills, and 
tumbles over the cafion wall about a quar- 
ter-mile farther down. Though not as large, 
it is more beautiful, less sheer; obtrusive 
boulders, green with moss and fern, holding 
the waters in check. 





Up Red Blanket creek are Mossbrae and 
myriad other falls which, by reason of their 
remoteness, are seldom seen. Our whole 
party, ladies included, usea an entire day 
scrambling over the logs and the boulders 
following Red Blanket creek. We found 
acres of maidenhair fern, and the boulders 
are ankle-deep in moss. 

The Natural Bridge spans the Rogue in 


Blanket Falls, Upper 


rue Forest Reserve 
Photo by D. H. Stovall 


Its giant trees are excelled only by the 
great redwoods of California. These deep 
wood monsters vie with each other to see 
which can pierce the sky the deepest. 

One day, while wandering out through 
the trackless forests, I found a sugar pine 
that was thirty-two feet around at base of 
trunk, and I looked iu vain to see the top. 
Surely, thought I, this is une king of the for- 
est. But again I found a giant fir forty feet 
about its base, and I climbed a mountain to 
see its top—and in the top an eagle’s nest. 
This, then, was king, and the sugar pine 
queen, of the forest. 

It is murder to cut a tree out here. Men 
make their camp fires of broken boughs and 
fallen wood, of which there is plenty. Uncle 
Sam has a guarding hand over the “Silent 
Places,” and he who builds a camp fire 
here must leave no smouldering embers. 

A half-hour’s walk from camp is Mills 
falls, the fall of Mills creek over the cafion 
wall into the Rogue. It is a sheer fall of 
186 feet. From the main road even to this -_ 
majestic picture framed in moss and ever- Mills Falls, Upper Rogue 


- . Cr try—186 feet high. 
greens, and hung to the cafion wall, there is ss a by D. H. Stovall. 
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tue heart of the reserve. The river here 
flows through a wide cafion and at the point 
where the bridge occurs, 


lava rock was 


poured profusely during the days of Maza- 
Tuls lava rock is porous and 
honeycombed, and instead of being washed 
away, was cut through and under by the 
water, making a natural bridge above. There 
are really two bridges about 100 feet apart. 


ma’s eruption. 


——" > 
eee. * ———_ 


In camp. Sugar Pine Reserve, Upper Rogue. 


MY OL’ TIME 


It s col’ an’ 
are fiyin’ 
got the huntin’ 
mus’ £0; 
loadin’ 
my task, 
conjurin’ 
pocket 


a 
low 
I've 
I'ma 
I'm up a 
flask 


It isn’t made o’ 
try’s gold; 
sides are 
lookin’ 
only common m¢ 
to me, 
any flask 
ever be. 


It's 
rather 
It's 


Than oO’ 


So I'll bring my ol’ 
its fat inside 
With good ol’ bourb 

man’s joy and 


windy 


ammunition, 


silve 


somewhat 


silver, 


time comrade out 
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The lower bridge is built upon perfectly-con- 
structed piers and arches, keyed and set as 
if put in place by human masons. 

The Natural Bridge is only one mile from 
the main road. of the 
forest, hunt- 


As it is in the neart 
and likewise of the big same 
ing grounds, outing parties from all parts 
of the West make this their rendezvous dur- 
ing the season of August and September. 
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POCKET FLASK. 


mornin’ an’ the geess 


fever, an’ a shootin’ I 


an’ unmindful of 


vision of an ol’ time 


r free, nor of our coun- 


battered, an’ 


old; 


‘tal, but it’s dearer, 


or yet gold 


an’ fill 


on whiskey, the 


». sports- 
pride, 


An’ when I'm out a-shootin’ an’ meet a pard, 


T'll ask 
That he take 


a bracer with me, from my ol’ 


time pocket flask. 


WRIGHT, 
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Walter Burke, F.R.P.S., Wahroonga, 


The Laughing Jackass, or Giant Kingfisher of Australia 


This is one of the curiosities of Australia. 
He is quite the merriest of all the inhabi- 
tants of the bush, about the size of a com- 
mon pigeon exceptfor his enormous head and 
beak. He is to be found everywhere. Even 
where I have my home, in a suburb only 
some twelve miles from the city of Sydney, 
which has a population of half a million peo- 
ple, we frequently see five or six of these 
birds together in the trees at the back of 
the house. All is silence, perhaps, in the 
early morning or late evening, when sud- 
denly there is a roar of laughter so human- 
like in its tone as to deceive for a moment 
even those accustomed to the birds. As if 
the joke were a good one, the bird’s mates 


take up the running, and peal after peal of 
laughter sounds through the air. The listener 
cannot help laughing, too. The birds are 
protected, as they are quite the best snake 
killers imaginable. The method of killing 
is this: The jackass dashes down on the 
snake, and, catching it just back of 
the head in his powerful beak, up he 
flies, far above the tree tops. When 
he considers he is high enough he lets go 
and down drops the snake on the ground. 
The jackass is down there as soon as the 
snake, and, catching him again, the program 
is repeated till the reptile is dead, when the 
bird enjoys his well-earned meal. 


UNDER THE STARS. 


Under the stars, with the stillness sweet 
All about us, the sod for a bed, 

The cooling rustle of leaves o’erhead 
Balm for the brain, rest for the feet. 





The camp-fire flickers, fades, and is gone; 
Like a lullaby murmurs the mountain stream 
And the camp is all asleep and a-dream 
Under the stars till dawn. 

TEANETTE CAMPBELL, 
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A trail in the northern wilds. Photo by T. E. Gilpin, 








“KUWONK” 


HAMILTON M. LAING 


A ruddy glow above the eastern horizon 
silently heralds the approach of a calm Oc- 
tober day. Orion, overtaken by the dawn 
in his mighty journey, is fading obscurely. 
Just enough of a faint breeze is stirring, oc 
casionally, to impart a sleepy rustle to the 
brown, crystal-frosted sedges in the chilly 
The great slough, winding and 
crooked, and a mile in length, lies cold, dark 
and forbidding, save where in the east the 
still water is lit up, reflecting the redness of 
the sky. 


hollows. 


owl in his silent flight 
over the marsh towards the timber, 


A solitary 
lazily 
warned, no doubt, by the approaching light 
and his mate’s uncanny “hoo-hooings” in the 
oaks on the distant hills. The scene below 
him for a moment causes his pliant neck 
many a turn before he again resumes his 
course. 

The evening before several flocks of Can- 
ada geese, bent on their southern journey, 
had alighted in the slough, and in the night 
had drifted into the little bay. Now they 
were huddled together close to shore, each 
black head tucked cozily under a wing, each 
pair of wings laid snugly under the overlap- 
ping side feathers, and each plump body in 
its feather bed. 

A tiny sandbar, just emerging from the 
water, is completely hidden by its burden of 
honkers, who prefer roosting to floating; for 
all are enjoying well-earned repose—all ex- 
cept Kuwonk, the leader, who is always 
awake. Sweet must be their rest, for hour 


flops 


after hour the previous day those strong 
whiffling wings, beating in unison with those 
of the deep-voiced gander leader, 
ured off league after league of 
prairie and woodland. 

But the malicious old owl not the 
owner of the only pair of eyes that were 
peering into the slough, in the uncertain light 
of that autumn morning. “Kit” Kendall (a 
lad of just enough years to be filled with 
that desire to slay something) had heard the 
commotion of assembled geese the evening 
before, and, after a wakeful night, had left 
ere dawn, his father’s newly-established 
homestead, and headed for the slough. The 
wild morning chorus of some coyotes not far 
distant was scarcely to his liking; but the 
double-barrel shotgun with which he had 
just been entrusted was tight within his 
grasp, giving him perhaps even a little more 
than a sense of security. 

Kit had just reached the slough, and, be- 
ing unable to see distinctly in the prevailing 
gloom behind the rushes, was stealing qui- 
etly around the end of the bay. Suddenly 
a resounding, deep-throated “honk” 
from the water almost directly before him. 
It was old Kuwonk’s first wakeup signal. 
With every fibre atingle Kit searched the 
slough, and then saw it all in the strip of 
light towards the east—the line of sleepers, 
the burdened sandbar, old Kuwonk alone 
standing erect. He, too, was on the qui vive. 
Visions of slaughter rushed through the lad’s 
head. How many of those great birds could 


had meas- 
Canadian 


was 


burst 
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he cripple with a double-barrel of No. 1’s 
along that sleeping line? All were within 
range; but picturing to himself the swath he 
would mow through the congregated birds, 
his overweening greed disdained a single 
shot. He turned, and with every sense alert, 
started for the coveted position. How every 
frosted grass blade cracked, as though try- 
ing to betray his presence. His foot crashed 
through some dry rushes screening a cow 
track, and the cracks and rustle thus pro- 
duced seemed capable of reaching the tym- 
panum of every goose within a mile. 

Kit dared to peep over the rushes. 
“Honk” instantly greeted this reconnoitre; 
this time no wakeup signal, but Kuwonk’s 
high-pitched alarm note, a danger signal 
never unheeded with impunity. 

Two hundred heads were flipped from 
their downy quarters and flew up with a 
jerk. “Honk!” The call was repeated down 
the line by the subordinates and every goose 
got his flat foot in working order, shook his 
wings and prepared for hasty embarkation. 

The game was up! “If I must shoot 
now,” thought the chagrined Kit, full of 
wrath towards his betrayer, “he dies,’ and 
raising his gun, took aim at Kuwonk. “Bang- 
ang-ang,” echoed the heavy charge. But Ku- 
wonk, like a true leader, was facing the dan- 
ger, his breast protected by an almost im- 
penetrable armor of thick feathers; and 
though some pellets of leaa stung him cru- 
elly, yet he sprang up unhurt, the first goose 
on the wing. As he loomed against the east- 
ern sky, “bang!”’ came Kit’s second barrel 
after him, vengefully accurate. The old 
goose strove bravely to carry himself off, 
but down, down, he slowly drooped; and 
above the flapping and splashing and terri- 
fied clamoring that only two hundred geese 
knew how to make, Kit distinctly heard his 
quarry strike the frozen ground beyond the 
slough. In a few minutes he was around the 
slough, but though he searched till after 
sunrise, and covered (as he thought) every 
square yard of the ground where his victim 
fell, no trace of him could he find. 

Just as he had very unwillingly decided 
to abandon the search his ear caught the 
sound of a solitary goose approaching from 
the north and calling loudly. Nearer and 
nearer the lone bird came on, directly in 
line for Kit, now lying prone on the ground. 
A solitary goose honking in that melancholy 
manner and so careless of danger, is on only 


one errand—its mate. A short distance out 
the new-comer suddenly circled, and with 
a changed cry, seemed, to Kit’s utter amaze- 
ment, to be on the point of alighting on the 
prairie. What could it mean? It was Ku- 
wonk’s mate; for, being separated from him 
in the terrified departure from the slough, 
and missing him on the fields, she had come 
back. The attachment of a goose for its 
mate is strong; not the passion of a season, 
but a life union. Then Kit understood it all, 
and, springing to his feet, ran towards the 
goose which had now alighted. 

Such a display of affection might well 
have stayed an unthinking hand, but Kit 
was only a lad, carrying, moreover, a double- 
barrel, and on such occasion a lad’s kindlier 
nature is apt to be thrust into the back- 
ground. Kuwonk was betrayed. As his un- 
doer rushed up, after firing a hasty shot at 
the mate (who stayed all too long by the side 
of her lord, warning, coaxing, entreating him 
to fly), the old gander turned to fight. In his 
brave attempt to reach the slough he had 
been overtaken. His strong old pinions 
failed him for the first time, for one was 
broken at the tip; but the knobs on a gan- 
der’s wings were meant for no peaceful pur- 
pose, and Kuwonk decidedly knew the value 
of his own. As Kit tried again and again 
to grab him, the old fellow, hissing and 
shrieking, and with his black neck feathers 
on end, sprang at him, beating him heavily 
with his knuckles. 

But such a contest could not be of long 
duration. After getting the benefit of Ku- 
wonk’s Canadian pluck, in the way of many 
bruises, the lad threw himself bodily on the 
bird, held him down, and then taking a 
string from his pocket, tied his wings across 
his back, so as to render them powerless. 
Rendering his body helpless, however, in no 
way abated the gander’s fury. In spite of 
his hissing and sputtering remonstrances, 
Kit placed him below his arm, and, holding 
him tightly by the legs with his head to the 
rear, he marched off homeward, prouder than 
Caesar in his triumph. 

During the fore part of the home journey 
the crusty old goose busied himself in ex- 
panding his wrath on Kit’s unresisting 
sweater. If Kuwonk had a motto it must 
certainly have been, “Never say die,” for 
with his wings bound, his plump body tightly 
encompassed, and his legs tight in his cap- 
tor’s grasp, he still fought on with his beak. 






Occasionally he made Kit wince, or squirm, 
when he got deeper than the unremonstra- 
tive sweater, and tickled or pinched a rib; 
and once, but only once, he stretched up his 
long neck and helped himself to an ear. 
Then for a time the old fellow’s wrath abated. 
Was he not feeling and suffering the discom- 
fiture of a vanquished leader? His leader- 
ship was at an end. No more would he head 
the V and pass the word along the line as 
his squad journeyed on that bold flight, be- 
gun in northern lakes and ended in the Gulf 
of Mexico. No more would his stentorian 
commands ring along his troop on the chill 
water at daybreak, to rise orderly, on steady 
wing, for the morning flight to the feeding 
grounds of the stubble lands. All was over! 
And who can believe that the noble mon- 
archs of the wild creatures accept that final 
separation from a natural life of unfettered 
freedom and approach the common gulf with 
one pang the less than do those of another 
so-called higher race? Or who can deny 
that Kuwonk, in the bitterness of his undo- 
ing, preferred death, and courted a cruel 
fate, rather than to surrender to the common 
enemy of all things—ignominious man? 

When Kit reached home with his prize 
the captive was straightway placed in a 
large packing box slatted across the top. 
For two days the old bird sat motionless 
but for his watchful head. An intruder in- 
variably caused him to flatten out on the 
floor of his prison, as though hiding; but too 
close intrusion elicited a vengeful hiss, or 
a mighty blow of the wing. All food he re- 
fused, although the choicest wheat and bar- 
ley heads were placed before him. It 
seemed to his anxious owner that the old 
goose meant to starve voluntarily; but on 
the third day Kuwonk took the first small 
step towards reconciliation with his sur- 
roundings. He overturned his water-pan 
and was found sitting on the wet sand cool- 
ing his aching feet, made sore, no doubt, by 
his struggle for liberty when bound. The 
next day some of the tempting heads of 
grain were nibbled and afterwards, each 
day, a little grain was eaten, but always 
when unobserved. The moody old fellow al- 
lowed no company or prying eyes at his 
meals. For many weeks no one saw him 
eating, and indeed he seemed as untamed 
as ever. 

One day it occurreu to Kit that such close 
confinement must be injurious to the health 
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of such a wild, freedom-loving creature. Ac- 
cordingly, after much sparring and flapping, 
resulting in many bruises on the hands of 
the well-meaning Kit, the goose was taken 
from his box. With a stout string tied to 
his leg as a safeguard, for his wings now 
appeared healed, he was tethered on a bit 
of lawn and given, as the practical Kit said, 
“a chance to exercise hisself.” But in a 
short time he had to interfere in his behalf, 
to save him from what must have grave in- 
dignities and humiliation. 

First he was the objective point for tne 
dozen pair of ogling eyes of the rooster and 
his following, who must stare vulgarly; then 
came the gobbler with half a dozen of his 
almost full-grown progeny, who, seeing the 
captive, must strut around him in a circle 
and “gobble, gobble” defiantly and “prut” 
foolishly, working their mean courage up to 
a general assault upon their victim. For, in 
turkey world, there is no such thing as 
shame or fair play. 

But though Kuwonk’s life was in danger, 
he never stirred, but sat with his splendid 
black head poised, looking beyond the rabble 
around him. What were these debased mon- 
grels, whose thoughts centered around a 
dirty barnyard, to him, a leader of his race, 
who traverse and understand a continent? 
To save him from further indignity, Kit re- 
turned him again to his box. 

Soon winter closed down and Kuwonk 
was removed from his box to the hen house. 
As a precautionary measure, his shapely 
wing was partially clipped, but otherwise he 
was allowed the freedom of the building. He 
did not appreciate the liberty, however. He 
simply retired to a corner and stayed there 
No one troubled him, not even the turkeys; 
for all soon learned that one special corner 
was appropriated by a surly goose, whose 
warning hiss meant, “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted.” Kit often peered into the hen 
house through a crack from an adjoining 
building, but Kuwonk had but one mood, 
ever the same, silent, motionless, gloomy. 
The great longing to migrate was strong 
within him and he was helpless. His former 
comrades were now reveling in southern 
marshes and he was in a cold, dark corner of 
a wretched hen house, forced into the com- 
pany of those he despised. Little enough 
was there, indeed, to sweeten his temper. 

At length the winter wore away and the 


spring longing that seemed to possess all 
(5) 
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things began to influence Kuwonk and dispel 
some of his gloomy lethargy. By the time 
his old comrades were returning in small 
parties, going high overhead on hasty wing 
for the North, he had vacated his corner, 
and taken up quarters outside in the cheery 
April sunshine. 

Now his whole nature seemed changed. 
The calls of his passing comrades stirred up 
in him the strong spirit of migration. Ever 
restless now, he moved about, occasionally 
rising and beating his strong wings in utter 
helplessness, for one was still clipped. The 
intense pain of confinement was hard to 
bear. Nature was tugging at his heart 
strings and calling him strongly to cool 
northern lakes and a life of freedom. A 
small flock of honkers passed one day, com- 
ing low and very close. It was too much! 
Suddenly that strong voice, that for months 
had been silent, burst out in heartsick ap- 
peal. “Take me with you. Oh, take me, too,” 
it said. The passersby wavered, responded; 
then turned and passed directly over the 
yard with a great outcry. But, strange to re- 
late, Kuwonk, actually ashamed, afraid of 
his kindred, rushed for shelter back to the 
building. 

The spring flight was soon over and the 
old gander once more relapsed into his for- 
mer taciturnity. No brooding mother goose 
would, this season, be proud of him as her 
guardian, or downy goslings admire his 
strength and enjoy his protection as a wary 
father. Day after day he stalked slowly 
around the yard, always silent, and with the 
air of one in quiet despair, who says: 
“Leave me alone is all I ask.” But Kuwonk 
was not always free from molestation. 
“Familiarity breeds contempt” among the in- 
dividuals in a farmyard, as well as else- 
where; and, though he had been allowed un- 
disputed sway in his winter quarters, pretty 
soon Feathertoes, a mongrel Leghorn roos- 
ter, because he was “cock of the heap,” 
forced a quarrel by his arrogance. The fight 
that followed was of short duration. Feath- 
ertoes used spurs and beak with all the skill 
at his command, but when hard pressed, re- 
sorted to the common trick of dodging be- 
neath his antagonist. Before he got from be- 
neath again the gander brought down one 
terrible wing, and but for the comb padding 
on his head, the rooster’s fighting days 
might have been suddenly terminated. As 


it was, Feathertoes spun around on the 
(6) 
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ground a moment, sat down on his tail in a 
most undignified posture, then got up on un- 
steady legs and wobbled off. 

A fracas with the turkey cock followed 
ere long, and, as before, the fight was forced. 
The gobbler was no mean antagonist, having 
much the advantage in size; but Kuwonk, 
finding his voice again, went into the battle 
with a will, a hissing, shrieking, flapping 
fury. Old Gobble-gobble pecked and jumped 
and jumped and pecked, without once getting 
a beak-hold of his flapping adversary. When 
his big body was pretty well depleted of 
wind, he suddenly recollected that he had 
forgotten to visit a patch of sweet grass and 
went off rather more hurriedly than such an 
errand demanded. Kuwonk stood, master 
of the field, with half raised wings, his 
black neck in a bow, with every feather on 
end, and his white throat in line with his 
breast. No one again quarreled with him, 
for he was now the acknowledged boss of the 
yard. As such, however, he interfered with 
no one; but so far relaxed his taciturnity as 
occasionally to emit a cross-grained shriek 
when something unusual or alarming hap- 
pened in the yard. 

And so the summer wore away, and once 
more the files of wild fowl came calling over- 
head, bent on their usual autumn journey 
southward. When the old oak in the yard, 
which had sheltered the fowl all summer, 
became bare and had strewed the ground 
with its withered foliage, all the old activi- 
ties, the restless longing for freedom made 
themselves manifest in the conduct of the 
lonely goose.. Kit almost feared he would 
leave, but resented the idea of further dis- 
figurement to his handsome wing. 

This was the season for which Kit had 
been looking and longing; for the boy had a 
large streak of pioneer spirit in his make-up, 
and loved his gun above all pleasures. Now, 
night and morning, large flocks of geese 
were assembling on the stubble lands, so 
Kit planned a predatory expedition. The 
practice of decoying the birds with sheet 
iron decoys was none too satisfactory, but he 
had devised a better plan; he would take 
Kuwonk and use him for a decoy. 

Accordingly, one morning long ere dawn, 
Kuwonk was rather rudely awakened from 
his slumbers by being seized and thrust into 
a bag. He searcely took kindly to his new 
surroundings, but Kit little heeded his sput- 
terings in the sack, as he carried him off 
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towards the field. Arriving at the desired 
locality, the captive was liberated, but teth- 
ered with a strong string so that escape was 
impossible. Gray dawn was just breaking, 
and the concourse of goose talk in the dis- 
tant lake gave warning that the morning 
flight was about to begin. Kit retired some 
sixty paces and lay down to watch, with his 
gun, belind a heap of old straw. 

For some time Kuwonk seemed at a loss 
to understand his position. Then the chorus 
of his kindred at the lake reached his ears. 
He stood up, looked searchingly in all direc- 
tions, and seemed to say: “Where am I? 
Can it be that Iam free?” Just then a dotted 
line of honkers appeared on the horizon 
coming from the lake. Kuwonk stretched 
his long neck and called once, twice, three 
times, a strong, glad call as of old. 

“Capital,” thought the expectant Kit. 
“Just keep a-squawking, you old——” Ku- 
wonk reached the end of his string, tripped 
and fell forward, flapping his wings, and then 
got up, a picture of humiliation and despair. 
As the excited Kit peered from his blind, he 
beheld his decoy flattened out on the ground 
between the long stubble drills and hide his 
head. The wondering flock passed by, but 
more were soon coming. Each time the 
same performance was repeated. Was he 
sensible of the fact that a wounded or en- 
slaved bird finds no favor with his wild 
brethren, or was he determined not to be- 
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tray his comrades to the hands of his cap- 
tor? All his wild nature was once more 
aroused. He tugged and flapped to be free, 
but on the approach of his wild kindred his 
sole instinct seemed to be to hide. 

The morning’s sport was certainly a fail- 
ure; and the goose was once more trans- 
ferred very unceremoniously to the sack, 
from which, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
he bit and guzzled away as viciously as on 
the morning, a year before, when he became 
a captive. Though aisgusted quite, Kit 
could not help admiring the spirit of his cap- 
tive, saying simply: “I guess I should have 
done the same myself, old fellow.” 

The rest is soon told. Kit would not al- 
low his captive’s wing to be clipped, in spite 
of the warning advice of the household, who 
had seen Kuwonk making short flights about 
the buildings. Kuwonk was the boy’s own 
property; and secretly now Kit wished that 
tne old fellow would go, however hard it 
seemed to part with him. For a year he 
had been a captive, and an inmate of the 
farmyard. Would he leave it? A flock of 
his wild kindred passed one day and gave 
the final call. He started up and followed, 
turned as though loath to leave, circled back 
a good-bye, and then striking boldly off 
southward on that pathless' route, disap- 
peared, a dim speck in the wake of his pred- 


ecessors. 


_THE OASIS IN THE DESERT: AN ANSWER.* 


Deep ‘midst the desert waste thou nestlest 
down, 

A fair, green spot of herbs and _ grasses 
sweet, 

Marked contrast to the borders scorched and 
brown 

Where thy bright colors with the hot sands 
meet. 


The birds, far-circling “in their dreary 


flight,” 
Seek thee to rest and preen their drooping 
wing, 


And ere they fly beyond the ken of sight 
In grateful thanks they voice their joy and 
sing. 


The sun beats down, but ‘neath thy verdant 
trees, 
The trav’lers loiter in the cooling shade, 
And, freshened by the tempered, fragrant 
breeze, 
Feel all their weariness of flesh allayed. 


Here, too, thy wells of living water spring, 
And he who drinks shall come and drink 








again, 
Quaffing deep draughts that. satisfaction 
bring, 
Nor leave a trace of discontent nor pain 
Oh, fountain of life in the burning sands 
Lying so close in the treacherous breast 
Fail not, for wand’rers far from alien lands, 


Athirst in the desert, shall call thee blest 


And the stars and all of the golden spheres 
Limitless sparkling through aeons of time 
Shall shine and look down through years 
upon years 
And hear in the silence the heavenly chime 


For the fierce, hot desert shall ever burn 


Shall mock and be mocked in its “ceaseless 
strife,” 
But the living waters, the flower and fern 
Dwell safely within—death conquered by 
life. 
M. S. D 
*See “The Desert,’ Outdoor Life, January, 
1905, 
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HOW THE TRAPPER CAUGHT THE INDIAN 


FOREST BURLOCK 


The old trapper was getting supper. He 
had a large iron kettle filled full of deer 
meat on the stove and the oven held a goodly 
supply of potatoes for the baking. After 
filling the stove with wood, he sat down on 
an old bench and began talking to his dog. 

“I am afraid the boys will miss their 
way, for this soft snow that’s falling changes 
the looks o’ the woods mightily. There’s 
only one place, Jim,” continued the old trap- 
per, “that’s kinder mixing, and you know 
where that is, don’t you, old fellow?” The 
dog wagged his tail and looked up to his 
master’s face. 

“I thought so; and that ’ere place is 
where the Blue Mountain trail strikes off to 
the left. I’ve told ’em time and agin to be 
sure and bear to the right when they struck 
the little clearing, but the mountain trail 
shows up the biggest there, and maybe 
they'll be careless. If Harry and Bert was 
coming alone, why, I'd take yer, pup, and 
strike ’cross country and head ’em off on the 
wrong trail sure as you're alive; but you see 
Sam’s with ’em to-day, and I hain’t watched 
him in the woods these past few years for 
nothing.” 

The dog moved a little uneasily. “Yes, I 
know Sam’s kinder lazy and yer like the 
other two boys a little the best, but you’ve 
got to admit, when it comes to jedgment, 
on the trail, Sam can’t be beat by no sports- 
man we ever run up against.” 

The trapper got up and walked across the 
room and opened the door. The snow was 
quietly falling in large feathery flakes. As 
he stood watching them fall, the report of a 
rifle was borne to him through the heavily 
laden air. At the sound the dog quickly 
stepped to his master’s side. “They be all 
right, Jim, for that was Bert’s rifle cracking 
down in Tom Benton’s logging works.” 

The old man smiled with satisfaction as 
he closed the door; and as he placed the 
coffee pot on the stove, he mumbled some 
thing about Sam that even the dog couldn’t 
quite hear. 

At last the boys arrived and it was hard 
to tell which of the two was most pleased 
to see them. The trapper looked forward 


to their annual trip in the woods apparently 


with greater pleasure each year. They had 
hardly filled their pipes after the evening 
meal, when Sam said: “Jock, let us hear 
that story you promised us last year. Don’t 
you remember you said you would tell us 
about the Indian who stole from your 
traps?” 

“Guess you mean the leetle fracas I had 
with Red Jacket. Well, I calcalate it would 
interest you boys. It was when I was trap- 
ping on a branch of the St. John’s. Long 
about the middle of November an Injun 
struck my camp nigh sundown, and as he 
seemed kinder decent like, I let him stay 
allnight. Well, he just stayed along until I 
got pretty sick o’ grubbing him on beans and 
flour, cause I didn’t know what sort of a 
winter we'd have. After he’d been in camp 
a week, he suddenly left, and I thought I’d 
got rid of him for good an’ all, but there I 
didn’t calcalate right. Did he come back to 
my camp agin? No, he kept clear o’ the 
camp, but arter a leetle I found the fur a dis- 
appearin’ from my traps. First I thought it 
was a wolverine, and I set a trap to ketch 
him. I don’t believe I would have found out 
what it was if he hadn’t made a mistake. He 
set one o’ the traps arter takin’ out an otter, 
and I see’d in a minute what was up. 

“That night I went to thinkin’ what I 
could do about it, and I hit on a plan to trap 
the varmint. Next day when I started to 
visit my traps I carried along a coil of rope. 
The mornin’ was putty frosty and I found 
the ice about an inch thick along the leetle 
coves where some o’ my traps was set. 
About half o’ my string o’ traps he hadn’t 
meddled with. I suppose he was afeared 
he would run up agin me if he tried to work 
too many of ’em. You see I made a circle, 
comin’ round near camp as I finished my line. 
Well, he’d work the last half in the early 
mornin’, while I was going over the first 
half. When I struck the first trap the var- 
mint had been foolin’ with, I had only taken 
a few muskrats and one otter, so you see I 
wasn’t feelin’ over-good-natured, and it 
didn’t improve my feelings much when I 
see’d, as I went from trap to trap, he had 
lifted three otter and one beaver with still 
two miles more of traps to visit. The next 














place showed one more otter missin’, and 
I see’d this was the place for my man trap. 

“It was a mighty putty leetle cove, fringed 
all round with spruce, and there was an old 
dead oak that some storm had blown down, 
out over the water, which was a restin’ on 
its limbs about two feet above the surface. 
Along this tree I had set my traps, hitchin’ 
the chain to an old limb under the water. 
The Injun had taken hold of a limb that 
leaned out over the water, and _ reachin’ 
down, he had broken a hole through the ice 

" and pulled the otter in by the chain. 

“I went to work, settin’ my man trap. 
First I took the otter I had caught and put 
him in the trap and let him slide through the 
hole in the thin ice; then I fetched out my 
rope, and goin’ to shore, I cut four sticks 
about five feet long and sharpened ’em on 
one end, leavin’ a limb on the other end cut 
off about one inch from the stick, and I was 
mighty particular about leaving these stubs 
slantin’ jest a leetle toward the p’inted end 
o’ them sticks. Arter calcalatin’ where the 
Injun would put his knees on the old tree, I 
drove the four sticks to make a circle, the 
sharp p’ints down in the mu. Then I made 
a noose in th2 rope, and tyin’ it to a limb 
under the water so the slip noose wouldn’t 
quite come to the surface, I placed the noose 
on the leetle stubs, which were a few inches 
under water. 

“When I got to my knees on the old tree 
I could see it, but not very plain, as the 
muddy bottom hid it some, and I knowed 
when the ice froze over that night it would 
take more’n Injun’s eyes to see what I had 
done. The trap was fixed all but the fin- 
ishin’ touch, and that I did with a leetle fine 
saw I had fetched along with me. With 
this leetle saw 1 cut the limb that reached 
out over the water almost off, from the un- 
der side, jest leavin’ enough so when he was 
to take hold of it, it would be all right till 
his weight come down on it; then I spect the 
fibres to pull out mighty quick. 
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“Well, I jest left for camp, coverin’ all 
signs o’ my work and lookin’ at the rest o’ 
my traps on the way. The next mornin’ | 
was at the place afore it was light, hidin’ 
behind a big boulder on the opposite side 
o’ the stream. It were a mighty fine place 
to hide, as the young spruce was thick all 
about the big stone. Well, I waited and 
waited until I was tired o’ my job, when all 
to once I heerd a leevle rustle in the leaves 
and then the pesky redskin came in sight 
on the opposite side a waggin’ his head up 
and down the stream, lookin’ to see if any- 
one was about. 

“When he stepped on the old tree, he jest 
looked right at me, leastwise it seemed so; 
in fact, he stayed there a starin’ my way so 
long I began to finger my rifle and I says 
to myself under my breath: ‘You'll be my 
Injun if I have to p’int “Old Lucretia” at yer.’ 
‘Old Lucretia’ never went back on me when 
it come to game, and two notches on her 
stock tells the story of a leetle fracas I got 
into in Texas with a couple of Mexicans. 

“Well, that Injun after a while stopped 
his lookin’ and stepped along the trunk to 
wnere the trap was. When he seed there 
was somethin’ caught, a devilish grin went 
across his face, and I tell yer, boys, I came 
putty nigh spilin’ the show, for I took aim 
and was jest pullin’ the trigger when off he 
went ker-splash. I stretched my neck 
mightily to see what nappened. The water 
was a whirlin’ like a good one; up bobbed 
one o’ them sticks, followed soon by an- 
other, then a moccasin came to view a min- 
ute and disappeared. It wa’n’t more’n half 
a minute, but it seemed a long time afore one 
o’ his arms came wavin’ into the air, cramped 
like, and the top o’ his head bobbed up twice, 
and then a long stream o’ bubbles come to 
the surface and all was smooth as afore. I 
tell yer, boys, when I cut the rope and let 
him drift down stream, I didn’t feel half as 
cross agin that Injun as I did when I seed 
him grin.” 
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WILLIAM 


It was the middle of the afternoon when 
we reached the great swamp surrounding 
the lake which was our intended destina- 
tion, and so eager were we to see the spot 
of which we had heard so many fabulous 
fish stories that the last one of our party 
of six voted to proceed full speed ahead. 

No sooner had the ordinance been 
passed than we found ourselves headed 
down an old road which we could only sup- 
pose to be the right one, and which we 
found to be well paved with palmetto roots 
lying across each other in a _ confused 
tangle, ranging in dimension from the size 
of a stove-pipe to that of a beer-barrel. 

lt was a foolish move, as we afterwards 
found out at considerable expense, for we 
had the undeniable assurence at the start 
of being trapped, by darkness, in a jungle 
of which we knew nothing except that it 
was a genuine Florida swamp, inhabited 
only by wild animals. 

However, we felt no fear whatever of be- 
ing devoured by bloodthirsty man-eating an- 
imals, for we were well armed with the 
most modern firearms and we were all well 
accustomed to the sight of wild beasts, 
(although they were generally caged and 
chained in some zoo) and with our leather 
leggings and new duck hunting suits on, we 
felt thoroughly prepared to meet any diffi- 
culty that might arise, with perfect success. 

Had we been prudent enough to have 
added a few hundred yards of mosquito-net 
to the camp equipage, we might have de- 
feated our foe, or at least defended our- 
selves; but, alas, this we failed to do. 

After a drive of about two hours through 
a dismal country indeed—the like of which 
we had never suspected of being upon the 
face of the earth—abounding in slushy 
muck glades, dense growths of tall grass 
and palms, and long stretches of waters 
whose depths were sadly deceiving by their 
transparency (a fact which caused us to 
get a wetting more than once) the cold fact 
dawned upon us that we were lost! At any 
rate, we were not on the thoroughfare that 
we had set out upon, for it was marked by 
a blazed tree occasionally, while the one 
we now followed was unmarked by human 
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hands except by a stump which had been 
cut years before, or a large chip taken out 
of a tree by woodmen. .This was a very un- 
pleasant turn in affairs and our spirits fell 
rapidly. 

The sun had already hid himself behind 
the loftiest tree tops and we realized that 
the great preparations we had made for a 
fish fry for supper would come to naught. 

It was a snaky-looking place to spend 
the night, but we knew that it would be 
useless to try to track ourselves back to the 
main road before nightfall, so we proceeded 
to pitch our tent on the highest spot we 
could find. 

We had found many faults with the place 
but more than all was the fact that thous- 
ands of mosquitoes had put in their appear- 
ance, with very sharp bills and eager appe- 
tites. We were forced to fight furiously at 
times, and we were on the point of leaving 
several times in the dark, but realizing the 
folly of such a move in such a swamp, we 
finally decided that we were in for a bad 
night, but we would make the best of it. 

One of our party, however, was very hope- 
ful, for he said he had studied the nature 
of insects for many years, and that mosqui- 
toes were not at all “owl-eyed.” They would 
retire early, as we had no moon that night. 

At this, three native Florida boys winked 
and rolled on the ground in a fit of laugh- 
ter, assuring their friend that Florida mos- 
quitoes were different from any other tribe 
and that, being close kin to the firefly, were 
fixed up with lanterns, and that we had all 
as well prepare ourselves to spend one 
sultry night rolled up in the heaviest quilts 
we could produce. To this the majority of 
us agreed, and set to work to performing 
the various duties of encamping. 

It was heart-sickening to think of spend- 
ing a night in such torment. (Already our 
hands and faces were smarting with the 
bites of mosquitoes and our stay with them 
had just begun.) We hoped (or tried to, 
rather) that our friend’s prediction was 
right, but as darkness came on the pests 
doubly increased in numbers. We were not 
the kind that would lie down to be eaten 
alive, though, and we piled the wood high 


smi 


upon the campfire and acted as near as we 
could 


like we were in a real camp. 

Our poor teams would kick and rear furi- 
ously at times, but by cutting a wagon can- 
vas into four pieces we were able to wrap 
them up sufficient to them very 
much. This kind of treatment did not strike 
the approbation of the little mule we called 
Jack, and he threatened to tear up the 
earth if we did not take the garb off him at 
once. 


protect 


Bye and bye, midnight was upon us, with 
all of the unpleasantness that we had ex- 
pected. We had neglected to bring mosquito 
nets with us, and it was far too warm to 
think of rolling up in a quilt as one of the 
boys had suggested. 
but we 


Two of us tried this, 


soon came bolting out, wet with 


sweat. 

The only relief we could get from the 
biting of mosquitoes was in our little very 
warm tent, in which we had built a fire of 
wet cedar and oak, but a few moments in 


here would set our eyes to smarting beyond 


endurance, and other quarters would be 
sought. Thus it went as the night wore 
on. 

Our teams would “take on” frantically 


and occasionally make a rush on the long 
ropes by which they were and al- 
would uproot the cypress 
trees to which they were tied. 

Back and forth, from place to place, we 
went; hunting some new device for “shoo- 
ing” mosquitoes, hoping to find a cannon or 
a barrel of dynamite to try for a change. 
Several times we tried to cook, but in vain. 
Fight! fight! fight! That was the thing to 
do, and we did not have to tell each other to 
fight our own battles, either; we fought 
them willingly and unceasingly. 

Eventually our fire was getting low, and 
our wood was out, but what of that? The 
mosquitoes cared nothing for the fire, nor 
did we; for there was not the charm about 
it that there generally is about a midnight 
campfire in the heart of the forest—at any 
rate we could not see it, for we were numb 
and disgusted. 

We had smoked till our tongues were raw 
and spun yarns till the very funniest would 
rot bring a slight smile. 


staked 


most, it seem, 


We had worn out 
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twig after twig of cedar in fighting mosqui- 
toes, and still they kept up their savage at- 
tack. 

We looked longingly back at the little 
trail that had led us into the trap but there 
was nothing to be seen but the ghostly 
trunks of the huge cypress trees as the ay- 
ing flames of our fire reflected feebly upon 
them, or the black clump of cedar and palms 
bordering the edges of our own dismal dark 
lagoon. 

Stamp! stamp! stamp! from the direc- 
tion of our teams, ana the constant whine 
of our tormentors, was all the noise to 


break the solitude of that dismal place, and 


we would gladly have done without them 
had it been possible. 
“What time have you got, Sam?” was 


a question many times and sincerely asked 
that night, and after Sam had answered 
fully forty times, he sullenly seized a stake 
and drove it in the ground before the fire, 
and, hanging his watch on it, resumed his 
seat on a chunk. 

We have all laughed at this since, but 
it was not funny that night. 

Slowly but surely the small hours of the 
early morning came and passed, and with 
them we could plainly tell our foe was pass- 
ing, and, stimulated by such severe exer- 
cise and the thoughts and cool air of coming 
dawn, we fell to napping and sleeping. 

The next impression we had of the liv- 
ing world was a tremendous bellowing, with 
which every one who has spent much time 
in the alligator district of Florida is well ac- 
quainted, and in a few moments the entire 
camp was up to meet a sunny morning with 
much lighter hearts than they had gone to 
bed with. 

I have never before nor since seen a 
crowd of boys as completely “done up” as 
we were that night. I will never forget how 
sullen we looked at one another and how 
we utterly refused to laugh at each other’s 
yarns. 

We did not stop to hunt the ’gator who 
had awakened us, although we knew him to 
be a large one, with a valuable hide on his 
back. 


We had started a-fishing and it was fish 
that we wanted, but we earned what we got 
that 


trip. 
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Supper was over and Zack, our guide, 
was busying himself at odds and ends about 
camp preparatory to an evening with his 
most intimate friend, his pipe. The fire- 
light, flickering up intermittently, threw 
long, ghostly shadows behind us while its 
blaze illumined the countenances of the most 
contented group in the world. Presently, 
just as we were feeling the almost irresist 
ible fingers of sleep upon our lids, the guide 
crowded into the circle and proceeded to 
load his pipe. That done, he fired it, coughed 
deprecatingly and spoke. 

“Gents,” said he, “us fellers settin’ ‘ere 
remin’s me o’ th’ funniest sarcumstance | 
ever kem acrost. *"Twuz long in th’ 90’s 
‘pout half-way, I reckon. Wuz showin’ a 
party up through th’ mountains at th’ time. 
One feller in thet bunch wuz th’ orniest, 
meanest critter ‘at ever laid claim t’ bein’ 
a human. ’E wuz allus a-kickin’, allus 
a-naggin’ th’ other fellers—an’ brag? Thet 
feller jest nachelly wore hisself out a-brag- 
gin’. Fust, ’e’d killed more deer’n buffler 
than any man east o’ th’ Rocky Mountains 
next thing mebbe’t ’ud be bear—w’y, ’e’d 
killed ’em with broom-handles an’ corkscrews 
and choked ’em black in th’ face an’ so on, 
etcetry. Same way on ever’thing ’at turned 
up, too. Got to talkin’ bout snakes one day. 
This feller ’ud been thar on snakes, too. Rat- 
tlesnakes? ’E’d lived among ’em, lugged ’em 
to school, knew their habits an’ pecooliarities 
an’ as to killin’ em, that wuz too tame fer 
‘im. Said nothin’ ’e enjoyed more’n to meet 
up agin a six-foot rattler, pat ’im a spell, an’ 
then crack ’is head off. Oh, ’e wuz a hum- 
dinger, sure! 

“Wal, twas plain t’ see th’ other fellers 
wuz just ’bout bored t’ death with th’ critter, 
but ’e never let up on ’em—no, sir! He hel’ 
th’ boards most o’ th’ time ’e wuzzent sleep- 
in’ an’ snorin’ so villainous ’e scared th’ game 
outen th’ kentry. One day I gits "long side o’ 
one o’ th’ fellers an’ I sez: 

“*Bill’s a sorter terror, ain’t ’e?’ Th’ fel- 
ler looks at me kind o’ queer an’ wuz goin’ t’ 
laugh, but I kep sober as a mack’ril. 

“*W’y?’ sez ’e, fin’ly. 

“IT been hearin’ ’im talk,’ sez I, ‘an’ I 
should jedge ’e wuz th’ rale artickle.’ 


“*Rale nothin’! sez ’e. ‘’E’s a thunderin’ 
liar—allus wuz!’ 

“*Naw?’ sez_I, plumb s’prised. 

“*Fact,’ ’e sez, ‘cuddent you tell thet?’ 

“*Wal, wal,’ sez I, sorter thoughtful, ‘kin 
thet ralely be so?’ 

“Tt is,’ he sez, sorrerful-like. 

“*No use stannin’ it, is they?’ sez I, look- 
in’ at ’im hard. 

“*Kin it be stopped?’ ’e sez, brightenin’ up. 

“*Easy, ef they’s no objeckshuns from th’ 
other fellers,’ sez I. 

“*Zack,’ sez ’e, ‘ef you kin choke thet fel 
ler off, we'll git up a purse fer ye!’ 

“We shook han’s on it same’s if ‘twuz 
done, an’ I took to cogertatin’ a bit. Arter 
a spell I got an idee an’ I overhauled th’ grub 
box on th’ sly an’ all I cud fin’ wuz about ten 
foot o’ link bolony sausage. Wal, I give th’ 
fellers th’ wink an’ they jest laid them sau- 
sages back fer special purposes. Then I took 
a look through th’ med’cine- chest, w’ich wuz 
a cigar-box, an’ I kem acrost some leetle bot- 
tles o’ camphor, carbolic acid, whiskey an 
chloroform. So I poured a leetle o’ each into 
anuther bottle an’ shook it up. Th’ smell 
would a-knocked a cow down. 

“Wal, afore night, I managed t’ git th’ fel- 
lers out to one side unbeknownst to Bill an’ 
I give th’ hull scheme dead away—had to, 
anyway, ye see. Th’ plan wuz fer me to git 
up ‘long in th’ night, haul out th’ bolony, an’ 
drape it around on Bill’s figger. Then we'd 
holler ‘snakes!’ an’ depen’ on luck. Great 
scheme, wa’n’t it? 

“So long about midnight I snook out to 
th’ box an’ dragged out th’ sausage. “Twuz 
in a long string an’ colder’n clammier’n forty 
snakes ever wuz—it made me have th’ creeps 
jest handlin’ it. Then I lit up th’ lantern an’ 
turned it down low so’s t’ be handy. I cud 
see all th’ other fellers a-watchin me outen 
th’ corners o’ their eyes an’ I had t’ hol’ up 
my han’ once er twict t’ keep ’em from snick- 
erin’ out loud enough t’ spoil it all. 

“T took th’ bolony an’ laid it acrost Bill’s 
chest twict an’ I had ’bout four foot left, 
w’ich same I took an’ laid onto his bare neck, 
‘cause I knowed ’e wuddent dare swaller with 
a rattler o’ thet size so clost. Bill sorter 
choked w’en I done thet, an’ th’ fellers jest 
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gasped right out tryin’ t’ nol’ in, but I quieted 
‘em. 

“Fin’ly, w’en I wuz all through, th’ feller 
next t’ Bill ’e nudges ’im slow an’ careful. 
Bill ’e cuts a snore in two an’ gurgles like 


T les.f] 
FPEIFFEL " 
“Pore Bill wuz holdin’ ‘is breath—I cud see thet—an’ I got scairt!” 


’e wuz a-drowndin’. Feller ’e nudges agin, 
harder, an’ Bill grunts an’ mumbles. Nuther 
nudge, an’ Bill sez: ‘’S’matter?’ 

“*Rattlesnakes—don’t move, Bill, fer 
Gawd’s sake—on yer neck!’ sez th’ feller, in 
a col’ whisper. 

“ ‘Huh?’ sez Bill, ’thout movin’. ‘Huh?’ ’e 
sez, rollin’ ’is eyes open wide. ’E wuz jest 
gittin’ woke up, ye know. 

“*VYer a dead man ef ye move a muscle,’ 
scz th’ feller, ‘’E’s on yer neck, an’ ’is head’s 
right under yer ear—keep still an’ mebbe we 
kin save ye.’ 

“Wal, Bill’s eyes wuz stickin’ out so fur 
I wuz afeard they’d overbalance, an’ ye cud 
jest feel ’im stiffen out. "E was par’lyzed; 
numb as a statue. Then all us fellers got up 
an’ went t’ whisperin’ an’ rummagin’ roun’ 
talkin ’bout ‘ether’ an’ ‘chloroform’ an’ tellin’ 
Bill t’ keep a stiff upper lip an’ so on. We 
kep’ it up "bout five minutes an’ w’en I got 
a big hunk o’ cotton soaked in my. mixture 
an’ crep up to chloroform th’ snake, Bill’s 
face wuz as white as a sheet an’ th’ sweat 
wuz stan’in’ out on ’is fore’ead like a blister 
on yer heel. 

“*Pashence, Bill,’ I sez, ‘We’ll git ye out 
all right—jest hol’ still,’ an’ I stuck th’ stuff 
right up to ’is head whar I knowed he’d git 
th’ hull benefit o’ th’ flavor. Pooty quick, I 
sez to th’ fellers; 
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“‘*She’s workin’, an’ one o’ ’em sé€z: 
‘Thank Gawd!’ an’ they all kep’ beggin’ Bill 
to be brave an’ calm an’ t’ rec’lect ’twuz only 
a rattlesnake, an’ so forth. 

“Wal, I’d hel’ th’ cotton to Bill’s head 


‘bout a minute, I reckon, w’en Bill hiccupped. 
One o’ th’ fellers wuz kneelin’ down clost to 
Bill’s feet an’ he pulled on th’ snake an’ sez: 

““Great Scott! Bill, ’e’s movin’!—lay 
still!’ 

“Pore Bill wuz holdin’ ’is breath—I cud 
see that—an’ I got scairt. Jest then, how- 
ever, th’ ether an’ stuff got next to Bill’s 
victuals an’ th’ pore critter cuddent hol’ in 
any longer—in less’n a secont Bill didn’t 
have no more supper. One o’ th’ fellers grabs 
th’ snake an’ runs out with it, an’ th’ rest o’ 
us pitched in an’ straightened things up a 
bit. Bimeby Bill wuz calmed down some but 
‘e wuz mighty sick, though smilin’ to think 
o’ th’ narrer escape. Th’ fellers wuz mighty 
pleased, too, ye cud see, an’ th’ way they 
congratulated Bill on ‘is nerve wuz heart- 
rendin’. 

“Arter a while Bill ’e rolls over an’ sez: 

“*They’s one thing sure,’ ’e sez, ‘I wa’n’t ' 
scairt!’ 

“*Thet ye wa’n’t, Bill,’ sez they, ‘Ye’re a 
hero!’ 

“*Snakes is my main holt,’ Bill sez. 

“*They air,’ sez they. 

“Wal, next mornin’ we had bolony sau- 
sage fer breakfust, an’ them fellers kep’ 
makin’ all sorts o’ remarks—wonderin ef this 
wuz th’ tail-end, an’ whether ‘twuz chloro- 
formed, an’ w’at ’d become o’ th’ rattles, an’ 
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so on. An’ arter a spell Bill ’e sets up an’ 
looks aroun’, fierce as a goat, an’ ’e sez: 

“*W’at’s this joshin’?’ 

“*Nothin’,’ sez one feller. ‘W’y?’ 

“*Wal,’ sez Bill, ‘arter a feller hez pulled 
through as clost as I have ’e don’t fancy any 
jokes bein’ made "bout it,’ ’e sez. 

“Wal, one feller snickered, anuther 
chipped in, an’ then they all jest busted right 
down an’ hollered. Such a whoopin’—whew! 

“An’ Bill, ’e looked as mad as vinegar, but 
never batted ’is eye. 

“*We'’ve jest had a myst’ry s’plained,’ sez 
one feller, wipin’ ’is eyes. 
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“*W’at is it?’ sez Bill, bitin’ off every 
word like ‘twuz dynamite. 

“*W’y, arter Zack chloroformed thet 
snake las’ night, I chucked it int» th’ grub 
box and slammed down th’ lia. I knowed 
Bill’s hankerin’ fer rattlesnakes, an’ thought 
mebbe ’e’d want it fer a pet. Wal, w’en I 
opened up th’ box this mornin’, w’at d’ye 
think?’ 

“*W’at?’ sez they. 

“*They wuzzent nothin’ thar but—bolony 
sausages!’ 

“Thet was th’ peac’blest camp ye ever 


” 


see arter thet. 
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A trapped cinnamon. 


Photo by M. P. Dunham. 
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Vale and mountain, lake and forest 
Plains outstretched to meet the sky, 
Heaven of sapphire, wealth of sunshine 


Fleecy clouds slow-sailing by 
Ah! my words can not describe thee 
Can not tell thee as thou art; 
Land of life and hope and promise 
Land that holds my wayward heart 


Vales where dwell by p 
Midst their fields of waving grain, 
Strong and true, the Nation's bulwarks, 
Men of brawn and heart and brain 
In their homes contented dwelling 
With their loved ones by their sides, 
Hopeful always for the future 
Fearing nothing that betides 


Mountains, veined with gold and silver, 
Stored with Midas’ wealth untold 
Awful in their rugged grandeur, 
Hoary-locked like giants old 
Canon-cleft, now bathed in sunshine 
Glorious in its golden glow; 
Shadowed now, but on the morrow 


Gleaming white with glistening snow 


Lakes like pearls upon thy bosom, 
Sparkling in the light of day 
Dimpled by the breeze unheeding 
tippled by the trout at play; 
Forests old of spruce and aspen, 
Broad plateaus where fearless roam 
Midst thy pines, past mountain meadows, 
All the wood-folk in their home 


COLORADO 


osperous firesides, 
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Plains with flocks and herds unnumbered 

Rich with farms and fair to view, 
Brilliant ever in the sunlight, 

Flecked by flowers of brightest hue; 
Hills where, ages past, the Aztec 

Made his home and built his tower 
Underlaid with coal and iron, 

Sources of thy present power 


All must know thee, Colorado, 
For no other land could claim 
These and all thy countless treasures 
So we need not give thy name. 
But my ear delights to hear it 
And my tongue will ever love 
Still to couple it with praises, 
Even though afar I rove. 


Colorado, land of sunshine, 
All thy children love thee well, 
Love to sing aloud thy praises , 
O’er and o’er thy name to tell; 
Westland’s pride, fair Colorado, 
Land of mountains and of plains, 
Ever thine, though far we wander, 
Ever thine the heart remains. 


And though traitors sore may grieve thee 
And with sland'’rous tongue deride, 
Still thy destiny is upward, 
None can e’er thy glories hide 
And thy sky shall grow yet brighter, 
And thy fame be known afar, 
Colorado, Colorado, 
Freedom's crown, her brightest star! 




















SUNRISE. 


O. M. CLAY. 


‘ Silence, darkness, absolute darkness. 
3 Overhead, through that endless space which 
no human eye can hope to penetrate, the 
stars shine in all their glory, shooting with 
unerring accuracy their small shafts upon 
the lonely wilderness. Like diamonds in a 
J sea of velvet they glitter, gleam and dance. 
Now fading, now growing brighter, they, 
like the lighthouse on the rock-bound coast, 
shed their guiding rays. 

The dark trees, casting no shadows, only 
seem to make the blackness a deeper black. 
A pine cone falls with a startling thump on 
the dead and dying leaves. 

Through the trees the gentle wind softly 
blows, hardly disturbing the slumbering ele- 
ment. 

It is the time of night when all the earth 
is at rest and peace; the quietest, darkest 
hour of the hours of darkness and of night; 
the hour just before dawn. 

Presently a greater hush falls over the 
solitude—an awe-inspiring moment. One 
stands spell-bound at the intensity of the 
stillness. A moment later yonder dark form 





assumes an indistinct outline of a massive 
spruce. Yonder distant star grows paler. A 


: Whisper and tell me, sweet golden rod 
Growing alone by the river, 
Where the heads of the poppies tremble and 
nod, 
And the blind moles dig in the cold, wet sod, 
And the wild marsh grasses quiver; 
Are you not longing, longing to-day, 
For a home in some upland valley, 
Where the shadows of leaves and blossoms 
play, 
And the boughs of the apple bend and sway 
And long’ in the twilight dally? 
















sharp crack echoes through the forest as the 
stealthy tread of some wild animal, an early 
riser, breaks a yielding twig. 

The wind freshens. The leaves rustle 
and strain at their mooring. In the East 
a faint light struggles into the now vanish- 
ing darkness. Birds move restlessly on 
their roosts. 

Suddenly, without warning, they burst 
into a twitter, which gradually grows louder, 
louder, until their sweet song echoes far and 
wide. 

Over the valley and mountains a twilight 
hangs. A morning twilight. In the east the 
light grows brighter, brighter, until at last, 
like a ball of fire, the sun shows its burn 
ing rim. 

Yon distant snow-capped peak stands 
towering sublime in its resplendent garb of 
spotless white. 

As the sun continues to rise the fleecy 
clouds flying overhead take on a rosy hue 
and in turn cast their light upon the distant 
range, changing their garments into robes of 
bright red blood. It gradually fades, fades, 


and day is upon us. 


The Golden Rod. ‘ 


Whisper and tell me all, fair one, 
There is no other to listen; 
Do you grieve for those days when harvest 
done, 


You might sleep in the rays of the mellow 


sun, 

That bright on the hillsides glisten? 
Or do you think of those happier hours 

When the children, gladly roaming, 
Would gather you home with other flowers 
To garland halls or to deck fair bowers 

And to cheer the autumn’s gloaming? 

E. RAY. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—It will soon be the 
time when coyote coursing will be in season 
and I want to write and ask if any of your 
readers ever enjoy this kind of sport. To 
me—and I have hunted all the large and 
small game commonly found in the West— 
coyote coursing with greyhounds is the 
acme of fun. I have a small pack of these 
dogs, a good strong spring wagon, and can 
get the use of a spanking team of horses 
whenever I want it. I often go out ten or 
fifteen miles from my home on a Sunday 
morning and return that evening with a 
coyote, or possibly two, or a coyote and a 
jackrabbit—or—er, well, at very rare inter- 
vals nothing. Or I may decide that Satur- 
day afternoon is a good time to go and pos- 
sibly before dark I- may get a chase. Of 
course in such cases I remain out over night 
at the home of any one of the dozens of 
ranch houses about me—any one of which is 
always glad to welcome the arrival of a coy- 
ote hunter. They are always ready and wil- 
ling to give you full informatiton as to where 
the coyotes are holding forth, and some- 
times will saddle up a horse and accompany 


SONNET 


When Mother Nature 
skill, 
Both unfamiliar with 


She formed thee, Bat, 


may, 
What frightful work 
till 


Coyote Coursing. 


you on the run, explaining all they know 
as they go along about the best places to 
find the animals and as to how many of their 
chickens were killed by coyotes during the 
past month. Or they may tell you that one 
old “dog” stood up on that there hill all of 
last night, filling the air with his doleful 
howls. 

In my buggy I always carry my four dogs, 
placing them in a cage back of the seat with 
an end-gate, which can be let down when the 
game is close enough to insure achase. The 
run usually lasts from five minutes to an 
hour, the distance necessary for a kill be- 
ing from a half mile to about five. 

The readers of Outdoor Life who live in 
a country where coyotes are plentiful should 
not forego this great sport. It is healthful, 
economical and, best of all, you don’t have 
to stay away from home a week to get a 
coyote. J. C. BEEMIS. 


(We shall shortly publish a story on coy- 
ote hunting near Denver, with photographs 
—Editor.) 


TO A BAT. 


wrought with little 


her tools and clay, 
then, seeing with dis- 


she'd done, she waited 


‘Twas night before she sent thee forth; and 


still 


Thou shunnest to be seen 


abroad by day! 


Because, no doubt, thou’rt sensitive, or, say, 
Do I wrong thee?—and is it but Bat will? 
Perhaps, but can it be thou, too, hast pride 
In family and scornest our pale race 
Unmindful of the many joys that ‘bide 


Beneath the lovely, 
brace? 


cool, dank night’s em- 


If so, ’tis well, ungainly bird or brute! 
Each should be happy, having lot to suit! 





PLINY GREYE. 
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INDIAN SUMMER DAYS 







VANE SIMMONDS 


The year is dying! Indian summer days 
are here! In their passing, one is forcibly 
reminded of the dying bass or trout—more 
radiant, every spot and dash of color more 


pronounced than ever in the full vigor of its 
being. A belated robin is chirping from the 


bare tops of the tall cottonwood near by, and 
a blue jay’s harsh, discordant note are the 
only signs of bird life within sight or hear- 
ing. 

To those who dwell lovingly upon the 
works of nature, the story of the bird cre- 
ation is an interesting and pleasing one. 
There is, I think, no reader of Outdoor Life 
who can recall a time in the distant flight 
of years, even to the earliest childhood, 
when he did not hail with joy the return of 
the birds in the springtime, or watch for 
them as eagerly as he gathered the first vio- 
lets amid the dry leaves on the hillside. 
And all through the season when the birds 
were here, even to the present time, he has 
often stopped to watch their flight, or wit- 
ness the building of their nests or the feed- 
ing of their young. 

In many cases the number of our native 
birds of Iowa have greatly decreased, and in 
some instances now seldom seen since the 
early settlement of this region. In a few 
localities.there is a general drift of opinion 
against the birds, and it is getting popular 
in some parts to consider the shotgun a part 
of the farmer’s and fruit grower’s outfit. This 
is all wrong. Suppose a movement against 
them would become so strong that they 
would be all swept out of existence, and 
nothing left but the recollection of their 
beautiful song. We are satisfied that if a 
robin or a thrush would have been secretly 
kept alive and it had been suddenly made 
public, thousands of people would more wil- 
lingly pay their dollar to hear its song than 
to listen to the voice of the most celebrated 
prima donna. 

Arctic explorers say that the most ter- 
rible thing between the boom and reverbera- 
tion of cracking ice is the silence. It is a 
fact that many shepherds in Australia be- 


come demented in the pursuit of their occu- 
pation in the birdless portions of the coun- 
try. 

Autumn days would not be complete with- 
out the flight of the ducks. Our prairie state 
between the two greatest rivers in 
America. The ducks in their migrations fol- 
low these two waterways in myriads. In the 
northwestern part of Iowa are many beauti- 
ful little lakes where excellent shooting is 
enjoyed. In and around the writer’s locality 
(Floyd county) are many sloughs and field 
Being midway of the main flights, it 
is only at rare times—such as a sudden 
storm of sleet or snow—when any deviation 
from their regular course takes place. High 
waters in this vicinity for several successive 
years have practically wiped out the wild 
rice beds, so that now it is only found in 
patches. However, what the ducks either 
fail to discover or probably ignore, the black- 
birds have no scruples against. Blacken- 
ing trains of these chatterboxes swarm amid 
the low-bending, ripened grain. With little 
backs rolling in fat and breasts rounded out 
to their fullness, they are in prime condition 
for the long flight south. Now the rice is 
down and nothing remains but to get to- 
gether and “talk the thing Flock 
after flock joins the main group and they 
fiy here and there without any apparent mo- 
tive. Day after day this performance is re- 
peated until one becomes accustomed to the 
scene. All of this is but a systematic drill 
to enable the younger birds to accomplish, 
with ease, the long journey to their winter 
home. In the evening we saw them as usual 
—with demonstrations as on other occasions. 
The next morning their loud chatter and 
familiar forms were expected to be seen and 
heard. But in vain, they came not. With 
one accord they had bidden farewell to the 
land of their nativity and had taken their 
departure. 

Even Mr. Predatory Crow is now select- 
ing his winter roost. Every afternoon from 
4 o’clock until dusk you can see his kind 
flying, somewhat in Indian file, in one direc- 
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tion, at a short height above the tops of the 
trees, keeping the general curvature of the 
ground. He is strangely silent—only an oc- 
casional half-hearted caw being heard. This 
circumstance has not been overlooked by 
the poets in the description of a rural even- 
ing. Burns, in a single line, has described it: 


“The blackening train of crows to their 
repose.” 


But this peculiar trait of the crows is only 
somnambulistic. Later in the year when the 
ground is covered with snow, they have a 
way of making themselves quite conspicu- 
ous. Last winter many crows met an 
untimely fate by attempting to snatch 
tempting morsels (fish, muskrat carcasses, 
etc.) from the open jaws of steel traps, 
set by a local trapper for that wily 
river pirate, the mink. So troublesome 
did the crows become that the mile line 
of traps had to be pulled. Who knows, 
perhaps a few less of these birds might, 
possibly, do no harm. While afield, in 
May last, the writer saw several crows 
circling around a given spot in a meadow. 
Their loud caws and erratic flying—often 
darting down into the long grass, was evi- 
dence that something unusual was causing 
their displeasure. On nearer approach the 
crows took flight and the writer flushed a 
prairie chicken. On close scrutiny a nest 
was disclosed with twenty-three eggs in it. 
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The mother was valiantly defending her 
home from these depredators. How long she 
could have withstood their combined attacks 
had the crows not been interrupted is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

Who has not lain beneath the friendly 
shelter of tent, in the deep woods, and in 
a semi-drowsy state listened to the lullaby 
of the whip-poor-will? In the fast-fading 
year his song has ceased. It is now the 
screech owl has the nighttime to himself, 
excepting when the larger members of his 
family give a loud hoot, which informs the 
lesser owl that a greater is near, when his 
voice is stilled. A lone fox is temporarily 
nonplussed at that loud “hoo-hoo-0-0-0!” as 
he furtively watches from beneath the 
gnarled roots of the half-fallen maple, two 
cotton-tails friskingin the open, beneath the 
pale light of the new moon. In the gray of 
the morning Reynard retires; the owls are 
now quiet, soon to be superseded by the 
frisk of squirrel among the fallen leaves, ac- 
companied, in part, by the mischievous jay. 

So we close as we began—with Robin 
Redbreast; and as I watch his familiar form 
retreating from my view, I exclaim: 


“All but forsaken, yet true to his home, 
He lingers, and looks for a milder to- 
morrow; 
Till forced by the horrors of winter to 
roam, 
He sings his adieu in a lone note of 
sorrow.” 





THE WATER-WHEEL. 


Where willows touch the stream with fingers light, 
And shadows turn to brown the amber sands, 
A tiny waterwheel spins, sharply white— 
With joy firm-set by busy childish hands. 


MARGARET ASHMUN. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 
game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 
rying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to 
divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 











CAUGHT IN A BEAR TRAP. 


While traveling on horseback to a fa- 
vorite hunting haunt in the picturesque 
Greenbrier country in the mountains of West 
Virginia, well along in the afternoon I drew 
rein at the front porch of a little uncouth 
mountain hostelry perched above the wagon 
road, and no one being in view except a lit- 
tle weazened old man sitting in a home-made 
rustic willow rocker, I waited no invitation 
to alight, and, hitching my steed, mounted 
the steps and inquired for the host. 

“He’s down at the branch tryin’ to ketch 
some fish foh supper, seh,” was the reply, 
and a closer inspection revealed the fact 
that he wore an antiquated ‘coon skin cap 
with a remnant of the tail hanging down on 
his neck. The word “fish” sounds good to a 
hungry man, and hungry I was without a 
doubt, as my last repast had been but a 
“bite and a sup” when crossing a ford much 
earlier in the day. On my declaring my in- 
tention to tarry, the old fellow slowly and 
painfully rose from his seat and hobbled 
across the veranda, and, loosening my horse, 
disappeared with him toward a shack in the 
rear. He soon reappeared and as I had ap- 
propriated his chair, sank down on the up- 
permost step. After filling his pipe, he lit 
it, and with the involuntary sigh he emitted 
came forth a cloud of smoke that almost hid 
him from view, and, lifting slowly, showed 
more vividly his weather-beaten :ace. 

Looking full at me, he asked with th: 
inquisitiveness of a “down easter” and the 
drawl which seems indigenous to the prod- 
uct of south of Mason and Dixon: 

“Goin’ fah, seh?” 








On my declaring my destination and in- 
tentions, he slowly assented “that it was a 
powerful good place to hunt, as I hev bin 
theh a hundred times, seh.” 

More to pass away the minutes till the 
supper hour than with a thirst for knowl- 
edge, I inquired of my chance companion if 
he had hunted much in his day. 

“Evah sence I was a boy, seh,” he an- 
swered, “till foh yeahs ago, when I got 
ketched in a trap of my own sectin’ and 
sence then I have been no ’count. 

“Foh yeahs ago I were trappin’ with my 
son-in-law, John Britsides, on the south bank 
of the Greenbrier riveh, and we had placed 
nigh onto sixty traps along the stream, 
mostly foh mink and skunk. One evenin’ 
when goin’ back to camp frum up the riveh, 
I seen the tracts of a b’ar leadin’ up from 
wheh he hed watered, and thinks I, it would 
be pritty good to ketch him. 

“On gittin’ back to camp, I overhauled 
a b’ar trap, of which we hed two, and tellin’ 
John whut I intended, set off airiy the next 
mornin’ in the boat with the trap. After an 
hour an’ a half’s polin’, I kem to the place 
and thot if I worked frum the boat I would 
leave no tracts nor scent to scar’ ..e crittur 
away. The trap wuz a big one with teeth 
as sharp as razohs along tae aige of the jaws 
and hed a powerful spring. I dug a little 
holler in the mud at the aige of the wateh 
and finally got the trap sprung back and 
laid oveh the side in the mud. The wateh 
jist covehed the trap an’ I put some moss 
on the pan, figurin’ that the crittur would 
step on that to git a little furtheh out in the 
stream to drink. I fastened the chain of the 
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trap about an old stump nearby to act as a 
drag, an’ as all wuz ready, I straigatened up 
to take the cricks outen my back, when 
pouf! both my feet slipped on the wet bot- 
tom of the boat and ker-plug! I went over- 
board. Thet devilish trap seemed to cum 
right up an’ grab me. I hed fell on my 
right side an’ the way them sharp teeth dug 
into my shoulder an’ hip wuz a caution. ‘The 
pain made me sick fur a few minutes, when 
the water chilled me an’ I begun to think 
clearer. There I wuz, ketched tight as a 
clam with no one to holp me an’ every min- 
ute them teeth a feelin’ like red-hot needles. 
No one wuz likely to pass tnet-a way fur 
days an’ where would I be then? I rea- 
soned every way to sense a plan an’ found 
thet by wrigglin’ my left foot I could pull 
the boat up to where I lay. It kem to me 
all to once thet my only way wuz to git word 
to John, an’ thet if I set the boat loose it 
would float down the riveh towards him an’ 
he would pick it up. It wuz a mighty slim 
chanct, but the only one I could think on, 
an’I put this old ’coon skin cap on the oar- 
lock as a kind of signal. I kicked her outen 
the current as best I could as every move 
wuz a terrible pain, an’, twistin’ my head, I 
saw her go slowly round the bend. I thot 
of lots of things afterward an-~ I guess I 
prayed some an’ pretty soon the chill of the 
wateh numbed me some an’ I dozed away. 

“The next thing I knowed John hed run 
the boat into bank alongside me an’ the 
trap an’ he soon got a pole an’ sprung her 
back an’ rolled me outen the jaws. I could 
see the wateh wuz all red wnere I hed laid 
an’ I felt so numb an’ sick I guess I fainted. 
When I kem to we wuz at the camp an’ John 
give me whisky an’ rubbed it on my hurts. 
He took me to town as soon as he could 
pack up an’ it wuz two months afore I could 
walk. The doctah sed the leadehs or some 
thin’ in my hip wuz tore so’s I don’t amount 
to much any moh. Thet’s the reason I hev 
to earn my keep by chorin’ round. 

“Here comes him with them fish foh sup- 
peh, so I guess I'll go clean ’em. Howsum- 
ever, I’ve allus been glad I didn’t ketch thet 
b’ar, foh I know now how it hurts, but I’d 
a-ruther hit hed been him then me.” 

VETERAN 
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A FOX HUNT. 





O. W. Webster. 


In central New York a fox hunt took place 
many years ago. 

In those days, in that locality, fox hunt- 
ing was a very common sport. Hunters had 
their hounds, and would go back on the hills 
and in the woods to start and pursue their 
game. I remember the deep bark of the 
hounds on the trail. The hoarse baying of a 
hound was often heard in the stillness of the 
night and caused a weird sensation in the 
breasts of children and young people. 

But this fox hunt was very different from 
the ordinary one, as the sequel will show. 
There were unexpected participants and 
spectators of the sport. 

It was on a cold and bright morning in 
midwinter that the incident occurred. Some 
early hunter had started a fox from his hid- 
ing place. The fox had so far distanced him 
that the hunter was nowhere to be seen and 
did not arrive upon the ground at all. But it 
was learned afterward that he was upon the 
trail. 

The fox had come down the mountain side 
and was in the act of crossing the flat. Spy- 
ing the fox, a farm hand mounted a fleet 
horseandstarted inpursuit; the farmer’s dog 
also gave chase. Neighbors soon came flock- 
ing tothescene; also there were farmers on 
their way to the station some miles distant, 
with their produce. They stopped their teams 
and were soon absorbed in what they saw. 
Soon there was quite a procession of sleighs 
standing in the roadway. Children on their 
way to school halted and became rooted to 
the spot. All entered into the spirit of the 
sport so suddenly thrust upon them; all were 
excited, and breathlessly awaited the issue. 

The fox had no intention of being caught, 
so he fairly flew over the frozen snow, his 
bushy tail waving in the breeze. Away flew 
the fox, back and forth across the flat, the 
dog and horseman in hot pursuit. The cries 
of the men shouting encouragement and giv- 
ing advice increased the excitement, and 
added interest to the drama. The pursued 
and pursuers continued their efforts with 
varying fortune for nearly a half-hour. Some- 
times it looked as though the fox would 
surely elude his pursuers and escape. Then 

it looked as though his pursuers had him 
cornered and his capture was certain; but 
































































by an unexpected move he would elude them 
and the chase would be continued. 

But it is evident that the contest must 
soon be decided one way or the other. The 
horse, covered with foam and heaving hard, 
travels slower and slower; his strength is 
nearly spent. The footmen who entered the 
race are jaded and ready to drop. The dog 
is tired out, but drags himself along, deter- 
mined to be in at the death. The fox is 
fatigued and slows up in the race. His life 
is sweet to him, but his chance of saving it 
becomes more and more remote. 

Finally, as a last maneuver, the fox dashes 
through the fence, crosses the road in spite 
of opposition, and starts to ascend the west- 
ern hill, the one he descended to escape his 
first pursuer. If his strength holds out a 
little longer, he will be able to make the 
brow of the hill, reach the woods, and then 
he will be comparatively safe. Bvidently 
this is his intention, and he summons bis 
remaining energies for one last grand effort. 

But, unfortunately for the fox, reinforce- 
ments in numbers of schoolboys came upon 
the scene. Hitherto they had taken no part 
in the chase, but the boys feel that here is 
an opportunity for them to distinuish them- 
selves and win fame. “All that the soldier 
seeks in opportunity is here,” they seem to 
think. There is the retreating enemy, try- 
ing hard to get away, and all around them are 
the spectators, looking with lively interest 
upon the thrilling scene. A supreme and 
final effort must be made. It is now or 
never, for soon the fox will be beyond cap- 
ture. The dog makes a spring for the fox; 
the fox turns upon him; the dog springs 
again, but when he alights the fox is not 
there. One of the schoolboys approaches 
the fox and springs while the fox watches 
the dog; then the dog leaps while the fox 
watches the boy; again the dog leaps but 
misses once more. The fox is panting with 
exertion and fright. He watches the dog 
and is oblivious of the close proximity of 
the boy. The boy sees his opportunity and 
leaps forward; he seizes the fox and takes 
him up in his arms; and, amid shouts from 
every throat, and great excitement, he 
brings him down to the road. All press 
around to see the fox. The boy places his 
fingers around the fox’s neck to prevent 
him from biting should he make the attempt, 
but he does not—he lies quietly in the arms 
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of his captor, as though he had found a 
friend; he does not struggle or try to get 
away; he is docile as a tame kitten. 

Uncle Orrin, the great fox-hunter of the 
community, is present and thus delivers 
himself: “Boy, if you should live to be an 
hundred years old, you would never again 
capture a fox as you did this one.” He 
said afterwards that it was one of the great- 
est wonders in the world that the fox had 
not run a tooth through the boy’s hand. 

The farmers now start their teams, anx- 
ious to make up for lost time; the crowd 
scatters; the boys and girls start for school, 
knowing they will be late. The lad who had 
captured and who was in possession of the 
fox, takes him to the cellar of a neighbor, 
chains him and places food before him. He 
then starts for school, proud of the feat 
which he had performed. He intends to 
keep the fox for a pet or give him his free 
dom, and his heart warms toward the de. 
fenseless creature. 

When school closes for the noon hour he 
hastens to the spot where he had left the 
dumb prisoner. What is the boy’s surprise 
and sorrow when he sees that a man has 
killed the fox and is in the act of stripping 
off his hide. It is the same man who rode 
the horse during the chase. He said: “Boy, 
I will divide with you, for you are the one 
who actually caught him.” He hands him 
a silver half-dollar. The boy is elated be- 
cause he has received so much money; but 
he would much rather have seen the fox 
liberated, with freedom to skip over his na- 
tive hills and roam through the grand old 
forest. 


A SPARROW INCIDENT. 

Dr. J. S. Witcher, a prominent physician 
of Sait Lake City, Utah, is a lover of birds 
and an ornithologist in a small way. For 
many years he has amused himself, in his 
idle moments, by watching the actions of 
his “subjects.” 

At the rear of his residence is a larg 
window, opening from the breakfast room 
and overlooking the yard at the rear of the 
house. On a cold and blustering morning in 
January, 1904, he looked out of this window 
as he was about to partake of his breakfast 
and saw a number of the common English 
sparrows that are a pest in the city, perched 
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on a near-by fence, their appearance indicat- 
ing that they were hungry and almost 
frozen. 

The sympathies of the bird lover were 
touched, though he was not an admirer of 
the sparrow. Turning to the table, he took 
a piece of bread, and, breaking it into small 
crumbs, threw them into the yard. The 
birds, frightened by the opening of the win- 
dow, flew a few yards away, but, when they 
perceived the nature of the shower that fell 
below the window, rallied and darted for the 
feast. Then such a chattering and scram- 
bling as ensued, is familiar to those who 
have watched the sparrow when feeding. 
When the last vestige of the unexpected 
feast had disappeared, the birds, after a few 
twitterings, flew away, apparently satisfied. 

This kindly act was repeated from day 
to day by Dr. Witcher, with the same re- 
sult, until winter gave way to spring, and 
spring nestled in the lap of summer. Never 
did his audience fail him, apparently the 
same birds returning daily for the feast. 

One morning last September, when the 
days were beginning to shorten and the nip- 
ping of the frost could be felt in the air, 
Dr. Witcher was surprised, on going to the 
window at the accustomed hour, to see but 
one veteran cock-sparrow, larger than the 
rest and apparently the leader of the flock, 
perched upon the fence. 

The shower of crumbs was delayed for a 
few minutes, but the old sentry did not de- 
sert his post. As the crumbs were finally 
tossed into the air and fell upon the ground, 
the lone sparrow cocked one eye toward the 
food, the other eye having been destroyed in 
some sanguinary conflict, and uttered a pe- 
culiar trill. 

The observing bird-lover within the 
house was greatly surprised when the old 
bird, neglecting the food, flew away. He 
was surprised to a still greater extent when, 
a few minutes later, the one-eyed sentry re- 
turned with a great chattering, followed by 
a flock of perhaps fifty other birds. Then 
the assault upon the food began, and in a 
few moments the feast was gone and the 
riotous revelers departed. 

This performance was then repeated for 
many days with the regularity of the rising 
sun, when the friend of the feathered pen- 
sioners decided to learn, if possible, the lo- 
cation of the retreat of the birds—the point 
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to which the lonely sentry went each morn- 
ing to summon the numerous other mem- 
bers of his family to breakfast. 

Instructing a member of the family to 
provide the breakfast for the birds, he left 
the house and went in the direction in which 
he had seen the bird fly. Presently, flying 
swiftly as the wind, the bird dashed into the 
belfry of the half-built tower of St. Mary’s 
cathedral, located about one city square dis- 
tant from the doctor’s residence. 

The secret was solved. 

The retreat of the birds was at last dis- 
covered. As the sentry bird dashed into the 
belfry, he seemed to be endeavoring to burst 
his throat with his shrill pipings. Instantly, 
a flock of sparrows began to take their 
course from the cathedral toward Dr. Witch- 
er’s home. 

Not a day has now elapsed for more than 
a year, but that the one-eyed sentry has 
been at his post, and has carried his glad 
news with intelligent fidelity. 

A few months ago, Dr. Witcher threw the 
breakfast for the birds into the yard, and 
after the messenger had gone to call the 
flock to their regular meal, a pair of pigeons 
espied the breadcrumbs and were eating 
with evident relish. Suddenly a black cloud 
of sparrows swooped down upon the scene 
and claimed the feast. The pigeons would 
not be “bluffed,” and proceeded to finish the 
work of appropriating the food. 

The sparrows, led by the grizzled war- 
rior with one eye, put up a battle royal, put- 
ting the pigeons to an ignominious flight. 
Then, amid the chorus of self-laudatory chip- 
pers and twitters, the victors devoured the 
remainder of the portion of crumbs. Dr. 
Witcher, from his point of vantage within 
the window, rewarded the valor of the spar- 
rows by giving them an extra ration of 
bread for their breakfast. 

GORDON H. PLACE. 





AN UNWELCOME TIP. 


During several years of a somewhat no- 
madic life I was a citizen of Colorado. Part 
of that time was spent in Bonanza, a min- 
ing camp near the summits of the Coche- 
tope Range in Saguache county. Amongst 
the friends I gathered there was a Norwe- 
gian, Thorjus Rinden, who to the steady 
business of mining added the occasional 
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vocation of a hunter, and the soothing 
powers of the poet. His was a gentle soul, 
alive to all the gentler aspects of Nature, 
and responsive to the slightest touch of gay- 
ety or sorrow. On occasion he could shoot 
to advantage, and swore by the Marlin. To 
the frame of a Berserker he joined the soul 
of a minstrel and the heart of a woman. To 
me he was campanion, brother, counselor, 
friend. 

Well, one autumn day, beautiful as such 
days always are in the mountains of Colo- 
rado, a party, of which Rinden was one, 
started out on a week’s hunt, primarily for 
venison, but incidentally for anything edi- 
ble. Venison on call with bear on the side. 

Camp for the first night was made where 
two cafions joined. At tha. point a stream 
bore water for the cook and a little quaking 
aspen thicket in the forks of the cafions 
furnished a lee shelter for the tent. 

While the cook improvised a breakfast 
from saltside and flapjacks with coffee as a 
wash, Rinden improved the chance with his 
Marlin repeater. Slipping ’round the aspens, 
he turned up the other cafion, which was 
narrow and bordered by precipitous walls. 
A hundred yards or so from: the tent he 
paused to look around and was startled to 
see, leisurely digging from a decaying log a 
breakfast of grubs, a sturdy silver-tip. The 
distance did not exceed a hundred steps— 
just good range for his .45-70. 

Looking about, he found near him a ledge 
in the hither wall, wide enough to furnish 
good standing and high enough, he thought, 
to be beyond the reach of bruin’s claws. 
To this, should a shot not prove fatal, he 
could flee as to a city of refuge. It did not 
occur to him to flee first and shoot after- 
ward. As the bear stood, end on, breech 
from him, it seemed an easy thing to plant 
a shot so as to break the beast’s spine, 
which would make the rest of the job easy. 
Drawing a careful but quick bead, he pressed 
the trigger, and heard, closely following, the 
roar of the Marlin, the snarl of his victim. 
When the hazy smoke lifted, old Ephraim 
was coming for him! 

Without even the instinctive swinging of 
the lever, he turned and ran for the ledge, 
threw the rifle upon it and hastily scrambled 
up after it. It was not so easy a climb as 
it had appeared, and when he at last had 
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sealed it and turned around upon his foe, he 
found the snarling monster already scram- 
blnig up after him. Pumping a shell into 
the repeater he poked the muzzle into the 
bear’s gaping jaws. His teeth closed upon 
it like a steel-trap, and in an instant the 
discharge poured fire and lead down his 
throat. The bullet shivered the neck bone, 
and Ephraim, his vengeance forgotten, “fell 
on sleep.” 

Rinden clambered down and returned to 
camp, not alone the victor in this encounter, 
but the wiser for the lesson he had received. 
Thereafter he sought safety first and bears 
afterward, and, when he once discharged his 


weapon he made it a point of religion, poli-_ 


tics and morals to reload instantly. 

He was proud of the skin as a trophy, but 
always said he was prouder still that he 
brought off his own, whole. 

He swore by the Marlin. In his opinion 
it shot better, harder and smoother than 
any other gun alive or dead. My humble 
preference for the old, honest Remington he 
tolerated out of affection for me, but his tol- 
eration smacked strongly of condescension. 
I wonder where the gallant, true-hearted 
Berserker is to-day? 

W. H. NELSON. 


GRIZZLY AND OTHER BEARS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have always un- 
derstood that the cinnamon was a cross be- 
tween the brown bear and the grizzly. If 
such is the case why does not the cinnamon 
have the long front claws (or at least show 
some trace of them) and the silvertip hair 
found on the grizzly? I know that the edi- 
tors of Outdoor Life have hunted and killed 
the different kinds of bear and would like to 
see in print an editorial expression from 
your magazine on this point. 

JAMES LIPSCOMB. 





It gives us great pleasure to reply to Mr. 
Lipscomb, because there is a very common 
feeling among sportsmen and even some 
guides that the cinnamon is in some way re- 
lated to the grizzly. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is as much difference be 
tween them as there is between the white 
and the black tail deer. In the first place, 
the grizzly has long fore feet claws—the 
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cinnamon’s claws are all short; the grizzly 
has the silvertip hair—the cinnamon’s hair 
does not show the decided difference of 
color at the tip; the grizzly does not climb 
trees—the cinnamon does; the grizzly has 
a sharp-pointed face and skull—the cinna- 
mon’s skull slants more regularly from the 
back of the head to the front jaws. There 
are other pecu'’: ‘ties that distinguish the 
two species, but these are the commonest. 
In this connection we wish to state that it 
is our firm belief—and one which is shared 
with us by Mr. W. T. Hornaday and other 
noted naturalists—that the brown, the black 
and the cinnamon are all one and the same 


, bear. It is a well-known fact that a she-bear 


has often been killed having three cubs—one 
brown, one black and one cinnamon. It is 
well known that all these three bears climb 
trees and are found running together. Their 
habits are alike in every respect, their bone 
formations are alike, and in fact they are 
the same except as to color. As it takes 
more than color to establish a species, we 


FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—THE 


Golden Yellow Rump is one of the names 
often applied to this most beautiful member 
of the plover family, which is thus made 
conspicuous and easily recognizable. It is 
found everywhere in the United States, from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, but is 
rare on the Pacific Coast south of Alaska. 
They are seldom found far inland, their 
natural home being on the sea-coast, occa- 
sionally frequenting marshy or wet grounds, 
though as a rule they prefer the sandy beach 
and adjacent flats and uplands. During mi- 
gration their flight, especially in the spring, 
is hurried, direct and in the night, only stop- 
ping to rest and feed during the day, return- 
ing, it is said, in a more leisurely manner 
and largely along the seashore. When on 
the ground these birds run about on un- 
bended legs, the bodies in a horizontal posi- 
tion and heads drawn down. While sleeping 
or resting they usually sit or stand on one 
leg. Captain Houdlette of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company, caught a plover that 
came aboard his ship while on its way from 
Alaska to Hawaii. These birds are not web- 


can not understand how the opinion prevails 
so commonly that there is any difference in 
them. None of them ever grow as large as 
the largest grizzlies, so that fact alone 
would cut them off from any relation with 
the grizzly species; for who ever heard of 
a brown, black or a cinnamon bear growing 
to the enormous proportions of the 1,800- 
pound grizzly in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, for instance, or to the size of the 1,000- 
pound Old Mose, killed a year ago in Colo 
rado? We have measured grizzly hides 6x9 
feet in size, 6x9%, 64x10, and even as large 
as 61x11 feet, but we have never yet seen 
a cinnamon or any other hide except that of 
the Kadiak brown bear of Alaska go as large 
as 6x9 feet. 

This Kadiak brown bear is the largest 
carnivorous animal on the globe, even ex- 
ceeding the weight and size of the largest 
grizzlies. It is one of the four distinct spe 
cies of bear found on this continent, the 
others being the Polar bear, the grizzly bear 
and the black bear. 


AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOVER. 


footed, and the captain seems to have solved 
the problem as to whether they ever rest 
on the water during their long flights. He 
says they do. 

“It was during the run from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu that I saw several plovers 
in the water resting. When the steamer 
came too near they would rise with a few 
flaps of their wings, but, being very tired 
they would soon settle back into the water 
again. In its efforts to get away one of them 
came on board and it lived for some time. 
I always thought the birds made a continu- 
ous flight of over 2,000 miles, but I am now 
satisfied that they rest on the waves when 
tired.” 

The flight of a flock of golden plovers is 
described by Goss as swift and strong, 
sweeping over the prairies in a compact, 
wavy form, at times skimming close to the 
ground, then high in the air; an ever-chang- 
ing, circling course, whistling as they go; 
and on alighting raising their wings until 
the tips nearly touch, then slowly folding 
them back, a habit which is quite common 
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with them as they move about the ground. 

Plovers eat grasshoppers, beetles and 
many forms of insect life; small berries are 
also a part of their diet. 

Mr. Nelson, in his “Report Upon Natural 
History Collections in Alaska,” gives a full 
and interesting account of their nesting-hab- 
its. He says the courtship of this handsome 
bird is carried on very quietly and there 
is no demonstration of anger or quarreling 
among the rivals. When two are satisfac- 
torily mated they quietly go about their 
nesting, after which each pair limits its 


range to the immediate vicinity of its trea- 
ures. The eggs are deposited the latter part 
of May in a small depression among the 
moss and dried grass of a small knoll, and 
at times a slight structure is made of dried 
grass. Four eggs are laid, of a pale yellow- 
ish ground color, with very dark, well-de- 
fined umber-brown spots 
fusely over the shell. 


scattered pro 


Golden plovers on the ground 
See them rise, and fly, and sing 

Where before was not a sound 
Now the very echoes ring. 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) 


number, and have probably excited more 


comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 


magazine. Being exactly true to nature, no 


sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, 


and as a result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 


best people in this country. 


The September subject marks the twenty-eighth picture that has been published and 


arrangements have been made for four more, 


which will complete the thirty-two We 


can supply the full thirty-two copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 


rollers, suitable for framing, all for $1.50. 


Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 


First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 


follows: 


June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. 

July, 1903—-Wood Duck. 

August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 
January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 

March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 





- 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being 


as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. 


December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. 


January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 


February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 








Last eight pictures, 5 cents each, or the eight for 40 cents, the subjects being as 


follows: 


June, 1905—Brant’s Cormorant. 

July, 1905—Buffle-head Duck. 

August, 1905—American Goldeneye. 
September, 1905—American Golden Plover. 


October, 1905—Lesser Scaup Duck 
November, 1905—Black Duck. 

December, 1905—Sand-hill Crane. 
January, 1906—Hooded Merganser. 


CHANGES IN COLORADO LAWS. 


The only changes in the Colorado game 
laws at the 1905 session over those of 1903 
are as follows: 

The open deer season now begins on 
September 25th and ends on October 10th, 
instead of commencing September 15th and 
ending on September 30th, as formerly. 
The open season for sage chickens now 





begins on August Ist and closes on October 
Ist. 

The open season on doves now begins on 
August Ist and ends on August 15th. For 
merly it ended on August 31st. 

Trout fishing can now be engaged in un- 
til 10 p. m., the former closing hour being 
8 p. m. 
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When Outdoor Life was started, eight 
years ago, we intended that it should be a 
modest little western publication, devoted 
purely to the western interests, never believ- 
ing that its circulation would extend much 
beyond the Mississippi River. We didn’t 
know then that that was just the kind of 
a magazine the sportsmen of this continent 
—both East and West—were hungry for. We 
thought that by publishing a purely Western 
paper we would only command the Western 
readers, and in our modest ambition we 
rested content in the belief tnat at some day 
we would have all the Western sportsmen 
with us. It was not long before that day 
arrived, but in the mails carrying Western 
subscriptions and Western letters of encour- 
agement and support we soon found that 
Eastern readers were coming, too—a fact 
which has added no small income to our 
coffers. 

But this Eastern support and this flood 
of Eastern subscriptions, we are proud to 
say, has never influenced any change in the 
policy of the publication. It has not led us 
to believe that we should change the loca- 
tion of our office or to fill our magazine with 
Eastern stories to the exclusion of good 
Western matter. In fact, our flavor has 
and ever will be Western, and in the pur- 
suance of this policy lies the great success 
that has attended our efforts. We are 
Western ourselves—a residence in this sec- 
tion of twenty-five years has MADE us so— 
and we are in direct touch with the Western 
sportsmen, the western shooters and the 
Western guides. How could we be anything 
but Western under such a condition? 

Every month we receive hundreds of let- 
ters commending our policy, “patting us on 
the back” for this or that feature and en- 
couraging us in the work we are doing. We 
cannot publish these letters, for we have 
not the room, but we want to hereby express 
our appreciation of the sentiment which in- 
spires such kind words, and to say to our 
friends that we want them to keep it up. 

But another thing: We want you to re- 
member that we have faults, like you, and 
everybody else, and we shall appreciate it if 
you will tell us if at any time you think we 
can improve; tell us if you think we are 
standing in our own light, and if you think 
some innovation would work to our advant- 
tage. Feel that you are a member of the 
family and that you are entitled to speak 
to us. But do not be disappomted if we do 
not happen to think as you do and at once 
adopt your suggestion. Remember that we 
have good reasons if we do not, and “fire” 
in another letter to us some time again. 
Maybe the second will be received better at 
our hands. 

In this connection we are going to pub- 
lish this month a letter from one of our read- 
ers. This man is an old sportsman—one of 
the critical kind—and we value his letter 
greatly on that account. Neither Mr. Rear- 
don nor any of our other readers need fear 
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a depletion of the reading matter on account 
of the influx of ads. We have increased the 
size of the magazine thirty-two pages during 
the past year—and there will be other inno- 
vations from time to time. 


Mr. Reardon’s letter :ollows: 


Sditor Outdoor Life:—Every number of 
Outdoor Life gets better and nearer to the 
sportsman’s ideal of a strictly first-class, up- 
to-date magazine of legitimate sportsman- 
ship. The July number is probably the best 
you have ever turned out, from the front 
cover to the last page, and as long as you 
go forward in stories of actual hunting and 
fishing with the splendid illustrations you 
are giving us—all coming direct from guides 
and hunters who are reliable—and always 
giving us the truth of their experiences, in 
that plain, every-day woodsman’s talk, tell- 
ing of failures as well as the successful hunt, 
just that long will your subscribers and ad- 
vertisers increase. 

Ws have long needed a magazine de- 
voted strictly to hunting and fishing in the 
West, with no space for yachting, golf or 
polo, but all for stories and pictures of 
game, camping and the hunt in reality, and 
you are filling that want to the “king’s 
taste.” The best proof of this is the fact 
that Outdoor Life is the first and only maga- 
zine to publish the full detail of Our King’s 
bear hunt, written by his chief guide, John 
Goff. 

Another proof is the way your advertis- 
ing pages are being added toin each month’s 
issue. In the July number you have fifty 
pages of ads—and right here, I fear, is a 
growing danger to we sportsman subscrib- 
ers, in that these ads will crowd out our 
reading matter and photographs, gradually, 
each month, until soon we may see, instead 
of eighty to one hundred pages of good, 
interesting stuff, fifty pages of reading mat- 
ter and one hundred of advertising, as was 
the case with McClure’s Magazine at one 
time. 

We fully realize that it is the ads that 
make the money, and the more ads the more 
profit; and I am offering this entirely 
friendly criticism at this time because just 
now it seems to me you have struck the 
ideal for we hunters and western sportsmen 
of every class, and are giving us what we 
were hungry for, and you must surely keep 
it up if you would have our help and friend- 
ship. 

Good luck and prosperity to Outdoor Life, 
and may you live long and continue to in- 
terest us as heretofore. 

The photograph of S. N. Leek in the 
field at work with his camera on page 582 
of the June number is a very valuable and 
interesting picture, and his elk and other big 
game snapshots are aione worth double the 
price of your magazine each year. 

H. S. REARDEN, 

Sec’y to State Game Comm. of Illinois. 































Outdoor Life is published by the Outdoor Life Publishing Company on the Ist of each 
month at No. 1824 Curtis street, Denver, Colo. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which 


the magazine is devoted always solicited. 


Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of date of their publication 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later 
than the 5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. For example, 
copy for the January number should be in hand by December 5th. 


EDITED BY J. A. McGUIRE. 


No attention will be paid to anonymous communications unless the real name and address 
of the author accompanies the same—not necessarily for publication, but as an evi- 


dence of good faith. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—At the expiration of their time each subscriber receives 
a notice in his magazine asking for his renewal. As it has-not been our policy to con- 
tinue sending the magazine to our readers without their specific order, all subscriptions 


will be stopped immediately upon expiration. 


It is therefore desirable to have our sub- 


scribers renew as soon after notification as possible. 





OUR TROUT-FISHING LAWS. 


The trout fishing of Colorado forms one 
of her greatest and most vaunted sources 
of outdoor recreation—if not her very great- 
est. In this state nearly every man and 
woman of any sporting tendencies goes 
trout fishing every season. It is taken by 
thousands of families in tnis state as a mat- 
ter of course that they must go a-fishing. It 
may be in a camp-wagon for a couple of 
weeks to some lake or along the borders of 
a stream; it may be to a summer cabin at 
one of the hundreds of resorts in the hills; 
it may be to a fashionable hotel on a good 
trout stream; it may be while on a big game 
hunt—or it may be the regular Saturday- 
Sunday trips regularly taken up Platte 
Cafion by hundreds of our angling devotees. 
At any rate, trout fishing in Colorado is a 
great public pastime, and there should be 
no cold water thrown upon its free and 
untrammeled indulgence. Rather it should 
be encouraged, for it affords a great outdoor 
recreation at a moderate cost. It is not alto- 
gether a poor man’s play, but it is the popu- 
lar summer pleasure indulged in alike by 
all. 

The intent of the State Legislature when 
it passed a law two years ago last winter 
declaring that “the public shall have the 
right to fish in any stream in this state 
stocked at public expense, subject to action 
and trespass for any damage done property 
along the banks of any such stream,” was 
wise and just. 

Yet notwithstanding this decree of our 
State Legislature (and which is only fair to 
the people of the state of Colorado, whose 
money is spent every year, maintaining 
hatcheries and in stocking these streams) 
our state Supreme Court lately ruled that 
fishermen had no right to use, for the pur- 
pose of fishing, the banks or beds of public 
waters flowing through private property. 





While it is true that the owner of such prop- 
erty likewise owns the bed of the stream, 
yet it would be a great injustice to the fish- 
ermen of Colorado if, for instance—and it 
wouldn’t at all be impossible—private par- 
ties should acquire the ownership of all the 
land through which the Gunnison River 
(probably our best trout stream) flows, and 
posted notices (as some have already done) 
warning fishermen to “keep off.” 

The liberty-loving people of Colorado de- 
mand a more equitable solution of the propo- 
sition than that which now obtains, and 
Outdoor Life hopes it may soon come. 


SOME HUNTING “DON’T’S.” 


Before our next issue is out of press a 
great portion of the small army of hunters 
who annually take to the hills will haye 
departed on their trips for big game, and 
we only wish to here add a word or two of 
advice to those of them who may need it: 

Don’t shoot at every tawny-colored object 
you see moving, because there are other 
hunters besides yourself in the hills—and 
this object may be one of them. 

Remember that game laws were made to 
respect, and not to break, and that one 
trophy lawfully taken will afford you more 
satisfaction than tavo with a “black mark.” 

Don’t dress up as a bear and try to 
frighten your companions at night. Men 
have paid for such action with their lives. 

Do all your whiskey drinking either 
before or after the hunt. It insures better 
success, better digestion, better health and 
better manners at the table, while out on 
one of these trips. 

Never leave an animal in the hills whose 
blood you are able to find on his trail. Stay 
with him—if it takes days—and put him out 
of misery, but do not allow him to suffer a 
slow death through your laziness or lack of 
interest. 
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A LOVE STORY—BY WAY OF EXPLANA- 
TION. 


Way back at the breaking out of the Civil 


War two boys, so young that they could rea- 


sonably be termed children, could have been 
seen in company with five of their father’s 
Slaves leaving the place of their birth in the 


valley of old Virginia and making their way 
(without guide or compass) to Eastern Ten- 
nessee and from there to Kentucky to join 
the Union Army The father was a loyalist, 
rr, as termed by Southern people during the 
war, a black abolitionist The war after 
three years came to an end, but out of the 
seven young men, both black and white. only 
two were permitted to survive, a colored lad 
and the subject of this sketc] 

In the meantime the father and family suf 
fered many hardships, and when the national 
f 


strife had ended, this family who had been 


born under favorable circumstances and 


reared in opulence and affluence, had been 
reduced to penury by a system of confisca- 
tion (The subject of this sketch will in the 
future be referred to as John.) John, who 
was then less than twenty years of age. was 


too manly to return to his home to live off 
of the scanty allowance provided by a loving 
father who till now had never known what it 
was to perform manual labor or gain a liv- 
ing by the sweat of his brow 

John was a boy that partook of some of 
the traits of his father, namely, hunting and 
fishing He had never been taught to work 
in fact, he had been taught that it was a dis- 
grace to labor While fishing he was always 
accompanied by a colored boy to carry an 
extra pole and bait and hooks, and by reason 
of too much fishing and too little study he 
always found himself handicapped for the 
lack of an education; but after several years 
of night schools and study inder private 
teachers he attended a college and graduated 
as a dentist For lack of means to start an 
office he became an itinerant, while practic- 
ing at one town to-day, another to-morrow, 
returning in ten days At one of these places 
he met a fair and beautiful girl in her ’teens, 
the daughter of the owner and proprietor of 
the hotel The girl was not alone a marvel 
to the young admirer, but to all who knew 
her She had developed wonderful executive 
ability She virtually managed the house, 
buying everything, paying all bills. She was 
intelligent, affable, and pleasant to all with 
whom she came in contact The young den- 
tist would watch her with an admiring gaze, 
not caring to have patients come and break 


the spell that entranced his very soul. He 
cared not for wealth as long as he could bask 
in her presence When she was out of his 


sight he was unhappy and he looked forward 
to her reappearance as the ancient Aztecs 
looked for the coming of the Montezuma. 

As she moved about 1is eyes would follow 
with wistful gaze, wondering, after all, could 
he ever hope to possess her One evening in 
April, 1875, they sat on a sofa and this bash- 
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ful boy collected sufficient courage to tell her 
that he loved her. It frightened him when 
she laid her head so softly on his shoulder 
and thrust her hand in his that lay in her 
lap, and as she looked into his very soul she 
said ,“Do you honestly love me, John?” His 
reply was, “Yes, with all my might, and as I 
never have loved before and never expect to 
again (which was true). Their battle of 
love was fought fast and furious, and they 
set the day of the wedding not later than 
June—but the poor unsuspecting creatures 
little dreamed that this, the crowning act of 
their lives, would be delayed for thirty 
years. They could not imagine the cruel hand 
of destiny could interfere to prevent this holy 
union of two hearts that truly beat as one. 

The girl's mother had died when the daugh- 
ter was but twelve. The father but a year 
and a half prior to this incident in the lovers’ 
lives had remarried and now the stepmother 
must be consulted about the family affairs 
She being a woman of some business qualifi- 
cations, foresaw the trend of matters—that 
if this marriage were permitted and the girl 
taken away, it would be at the cost of many 
dollars per month to secure some one who 
could take her place. But on the other hand 
if these young people were permitted to 
marry and the girl remain with the family, 
they would have an extra boarder in the per- 
son of the young husband (and it surely did 
look that way). So the old folks proceeded to 
object, passively at first, but later the objec- 
tions assumed such proportions that the love- 
sick swain could discern that he was “persona 
non grata” to the parents. So he took his 
departure, crushed in heart and soul. John 
married, and to him a loving daughter was 
born The girl never married, but has de- 
voted the whole of her life in doing good to 
others 


Since then more than a quarter of a century 
has,passed. John has busied himself on every 
available occasion to enjoy his favorite pas- 
times. hunting and fishing, and has boasted 
many years ago that he has thrown the hook 
in many of the principal waters of the world 
Several years afterwards he developed a lit- 
erary taste for writing stories of his favor- 
ite pastimes His articles appearing in sev- 
eral magazines and periodicals of the coun- 
try, attracted the attention of The Outdoor 
Life Company. He was equipped and sent as 
the head of a party to do Alaska and Eastern 
Siberia for this publication during the sum- 
mer of 1904, and while in that country he 
chanced to meet a missionary and his wife 
who had known the girl lover in the state of 
Ohio. This all came about by the missionary 
and the correspondent both wearing Knight 
Templar charms. After a few questions it 
was learned that both held their membership 
in Ohio, the missionary at Columbus, and 
John at Lima The fact soon developed that 
the missionary and wife were well ac- 
quainted with the girl lover of so many years 
ago. John now learned for the first time the 
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status of affairs of his old sweetheart and who has loved him all of this long period is 
while in mid-ocean in the Behring Sea he coming to keep house for, and make him 
wrote the first letter that had passed between happy as long as they both shall live, and 
them for twenty-nine years, telling her how when you see a card reading, “Dr. John Ward 
he had met the good missionary and his wife Shults—Miss Eudora Florence Underwood, 
and promising to see her sometime if God were married May 16, 1905, at Bowling 
would protect him from drowning or freez- Green, Ohio. At home to their friends after 
ing. The following day a letter, bearing June 12th, No. 1336 N. Market street, Wich- 

p both British and American stamps, was de- ita, Kansas,” then you will know something 
livered to a friendly ship going east, to be Of the private life of two people thirty years 
mailed at some port in British Columbia or “*8°- 
at some place in the United States. This let- The above is the reason that Dr. Shults’ 
ter bore the request for an answer to be sent articles in Outdoor Life were discontinued, 
4 to Seattle, Washington, and mailed to reach but he states that after an extended honey- 
: that port within thirty-five days. After moon when he returns to earth and his feet 
; transacting his business in this way-off fro- touch terra firma he will have his pencil in 
zen country, he returned to his home in Kan- #nd ready to resume his articles in relation 
sas and within a few months had arranged ‘° D!S extensive travels in Alaska and Sibe- 
to meet the woman that he had never for- ria. The seven yet to come are (he consid- 
gotten in all these years. ers) superior to any that he has ever writ- 
When the lover found the girl again after ten. The title of the next article will be, 
sO many years, and as they looked into each “The Finding of the Dead Body of Bywos- 
other’s faces their eyes filled with tears as kow,” with its strange, wonderful and weird 
they could see that the locks of each had sequel. The finding of.this body figures con- 
grown gray. spicuously in the history of the Russian em- 
John has built an elegant home in the city  P!Te- EDITOR 


of Wichita, Kansas, and the old sweetheart 
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IN A MEADOW SWEET. 





In a meadow sweet the clover knelt And there, amidst the fragrant blooms, 
Beside the poppies red, Luck’s emblem fair she found— 
And the waving corn her tassels shook A very queen of clover leaves, 
O’er the meek-eyed daisy’s head. With glittering dewdrops crowned 
The buttercup spilled all her wealth Then love came to the dainty maid 
Of shimmering golden light And whispered in her ear, 
) On the sparkling grasses at her feet But what he said was not for you, 
1 Trembling with glad delight. Nor me, dear flowers, to hear. 
And one walked through the meadow sweet, Adown the meadow sweet they went 
Bending her fair head over, The maiden and her lover— 
> Searching the scented emerald turf And kneeling clovers kissed her feet, 


For the hiding four-leaf clover. While poppies kissed the clover. 
—AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
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H. L. F.—Would you please tell me if it is 
necessary for a non-resident to secure a li- 
cense in order to camp out or fish on the 
White River, Colo.? 

Answer No, but if you carry a gun it is 
taken for granted that you are hunting and 
you therefore would be subject to arrest. 

J. J. McNamara, Cimarron, Colo W hile 
fishing in the Gunnison River, Colo., some 
time ago, I caught a trout very different 
from any I have seen It had large black 
spots along the sides with small pinkish red 
spots in center of black spots. The fins and 
tail were lemon color, as were the under 
parts of the body. The head was long with 
pointed nose The tail was nearly square 
across the end This fish weighed one and 
three-quarters pounds and made a very hard 
fight, jumping from the water when first 
hooked Some parties say it was a German 
brown trout But I never heard of that spe- 
cies being planted ir Would 
you kindly give me some knowledge of the 
species of this trout in the next issue of Out- 
door Life? 


the Gunnison 


Answer.—The fish which you caught was 
undoubtedly a German brown trout Some 
of these fish were put into the Gunnison sev- 
eral years ago by the government. We quote 
the following description from William C 
Harris in “Salmon and Trout” (the Ameri- 
“The Brown trout 
rather slimmer in 
build than our American red-spotted trout. 


can Sportsman's Library) 
is, in American waters 


with a larger and more pointed head. The 
back is dark green covered with well-de- 
fined black spots, and the dorsal fin has both 
black and bright red or vermilion spots; the 
adipose or fatty fin is also beautifully dec- 
orated with three red spots. Below the lat- 
eral line the coloration is of a yellowish 
cast with a greenish silvery background. The 
tail, or caudal fin, is square, and on its edges 
there is a reddish stripe; the other fins are 
orange in color, the ventral and anal having 
a white stripe on the under edge shaded with 
deep orange; the head, the under part of 
which is yellow, and the gill covers are cov- 
ered with dark spots, the belly is pure white, 
above which is a deep yellow hue. This 
trout has lost popularity among American 
anglers because of its rapid growth, large 
size and consequent ability and inclination 
to devastate waters in which our smaller 
trouts live.” 


W. M. Stryker, Arkansas City, Kas.—Can 
you tell me if a non-resident has to secure 
a license to fish in Wyoming—also, is there 
any fishing along or near the line of the Un- 
ion Pacific railway in Wyoming? 

Answer It is not necessary to secure a 
non-resident license to fish in Wyoming or 
Colorado. Some of the best fishing along the 
Union Pacific that we know of is to be ob- 
tained along the Big Laramie River about 


Queries and Answers. 


twenty miles south of Laramie City, reachel 
by stage from that point. The place we re- 
fer to is Sodergreen’s resort. Another good 
place is to go from Rawlins to Saratoga, 
which we believe is reached by stage and sit- 
uated on the North Platte River. At the lat- 
ter place the larger fish are caught. Both 
places are excellent for trout fishing. 





R. C. McDonald, Stockton, Cal.—I have just 
come into possession of a muzzle-loading re- 
volver found in a cabin in Calaveras county 
and am anxious to know if it is of any value. 
Following is description: 10% inches, full 
length; barrel, 4% inches; cylinder, 1% 
inches. Top of barrel marked “Mass. Arms 
Co., Chicopee Falls.” Back action lock plate 
marked “Wesson & Leavitt’s Pat.” Rear of 
cylinder marked “Leavitt's Pat., Apl. 29th, 
1837.” It is about .31 bore. The handle, 
frame and trigger guard are silver plated; 
frame and lock plate engraved; barrel un- 
locks from solid cylinder pin and turns up 
backward to remove cylinder. The gun is in 
perfect working order and not corroded by 
rust in the least. Yesterday I took it out and 
shot it about twenty times with round 
patched bali and found it extremely accu- 
rate 

Answer.—The arm is so much benind the 
times that no up-to-date shooter would use 
it Its only value would be as a relic. As 
such it would be a rarity. 


D. L. Parker, Loveland, Colo.—Being a sub- 
scriber to Outdoor Life and taking an inter- 
est in all things pertaining to outdoor life, | 
ask for enlightenment upon a question that 
often bothers me. Is there a migration of 
wild ducks from below the equator to the 
Antarctic regions, as there is from above the 
equator to the Arctic region? 

The question of Brother Parker of Love- 
land opens up quite a field for study and 
cannot help being of deep interest to every 
student of bird life. Regarding the avi fauna 
of Australia and Africa we know but little 
and expect in a general way, nothing. We 
speak of these two countries because aside 
from South America they are the only known 
lands of any extent south of the equator. We 
know nothing of their migrations; but doubt 
very much if there is any extensive migra- 
tion north and south with the seasons, such 
as we have. It will be remembered that Af- 
rica is nearly all in the torrid zone. Aus- 
tralia is not so far south of the equator as 
we in Denver are north of it by a good many 
miles, and has a far more equable climate 
than we have here, the mean average annual 
temperature at Sydney, near the southern 
end of Australia, being the same as the City 
of Mexico, 62.4° Fahrenheit, which is about 
1,500 miles nearer the equator than Denver. 
They rarely if ever have ice or snow (except 
in the mountains) to come or destroy their 
food which, we believe, is generally accepted 
by our ornithologists as being one of the po- 
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tent causes of our fall migrations. That 
there are local migrations we do not doubt 
Regarding America we know more. Prof. 
W. W. Cook, the well-known ornithologist, 
with a staff of assistants of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, D. C., have been 
for some time and still are making a study 
of the migratory birds of America, and we 
wish to quote from a letter received from 
him recently: “There is a considerable dif- 
ference in the duck migration of the north- 
ern and southern hemispheres. Ducks north 
of the equator make long migrations, the 
most extensive of which are performed by 
the Blue-Winged Teal that breeds in the 
United States and migrates in winter to Chili 
Four species of ducks found north of the 
equator also occur in the southern hemi- 
sphere, but it is not sure that the individuals 
of any of these except the Blue-Winged ‘Teal 
actually cross the equator. It seems probable 
that in the other three species, the Cinnamon 
Teal, Masked Duck, and Fulvous Tree Duck, 
the individuals that breed north of the equa- 
tor remain in the northern hemisphere the 
entire year; and vice versa for those breed- 
ing south of the equator. North America has 
thirty-nine species of the duck family that 
breed in Arctic America and twenty-four of 
these migrate in winter south of the United 
States; and seven pass as far as Costa Rica or 
to within ten degrees of the equator. At 
the south end of South America, there are 
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eleven species of the duck family that spend 
the summer in the vicinity of the Strait ot 
Magellan. The small number is of course 
due to the small area of land at the south 
end of South America. These twelve species 
pass north in winter from the Strait of Ma- 
gellan (which is about the same distance 
from the equator as Lake Winnipeg), two to 
southern Peru, latitude 15° south; two to 
Paraguay, latitude 25° south; while the oth- 
ers all winter south of latitude 30° south. 
Not one of them crosses the equator. It is 
thus seen that duck migration south of the 
equator is less extensive than in the north- 
ern hemisphere.” It may be of interest to 
some to know that some members of tl 

snipe, plover and shore bird families migrate 
from the far North to the extreme southern 
part of South America. 

J. D. White, Leadville, Colo.—Can you tell 
me why so many rainbow trout have the 
pinkish streak so dimly marked through 
their bodies? I have often caught one show- 
ing this streak very clear and in the same 
pool might get another whose color was very 
dim. 


Answer.—The fact that the rainbow some- 
times crosses with the natives in Colorado 
may account for the peculiarity noted Both 
being spring spawners (the Eastern brook 
only spawning in the fall) it is known that 
these two species do cross. 








September Teal. 


—Photo by L 8S. Day 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training, Handling, Correcting F aults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 
CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 


Author of “The Amateur Trainer.” 


Cc. H. G., Deadwood, S. D.—My setter pup 
eight months old does not seem to be afraid 
of anything except the mill whistle morning 
noon and night. He always howls then, and 
if I am about runs to me and presses close 
up to me. Do you know of any way of break- 
ing him of this? 

Answer.—Many dogs will howl when steam 
whistles blow. Usually severe scolding will 
make them desist Kindness should not be 
shown at that time, but the dog be summarily 
chased into kennel, and thus that so 
soon as the whistle starts blowing he is 
threatened with a whipping. If scolding 
does not have the effect in course of a few 
days, then a few lashes should be added. If 
the person usually at the house will watch 
the clock, go to kennel yard or to where the 
dog happens to be at whistling time, flourish 
a stick and act cross, the dog will naturally 
seek safety and associate the one with the 
other, hence be afraid to start howling and 
hide till the noise is over. That accomplished, 
the mania will soon wear off 


learn 


J. F. Francis, Spokane, Wash I have late- 
ly purchased through Outdoor Life “The Am- 
ateur Trainer,” and must say that it is 
worth many times the price paid for it. 1 
have a cocker spaniel and am training him 
now as per the book and am getting along 
fine. Also have a bitch of this breed and 
would like to ask you for a little advice, 
namely, donot wantto breed her and would 
like to know whether or not it would injure 
her to have her spayed; if so, is there any 
other prevention that is harmless? 

Answer.—If the bitch is also to be used for 
hunting purposes, then she should not be 
spayed, as it would destroy hunting proclivity 
and after the second year render her unduly 
fat, lazy and worthless in general except as 
a mere pet. 

M. B. A., Lead, S. D.—I am in a fix again 
and am writing for your kind advice, wishing 
to thank you for former help in my dog trou- 
bles I have a puppy, eight weeks old, who 
has a big lump on the throat right under his 
jaw It does not seem to bother him at pres- 
ent, but I can see it is getting bigger every 
day and has now grown to the size of a hen’s 
egg. The puppy is a very nice one, well bred. 
and would hate to lose it Send bill for any 
charges you make for advice, as I am willing 


to pay for it, knowing it to be reliable. 

Many pups get this kind of lump 
on neck, but usually not till three or four 
months old. There is no danger if treated in 
time, and is rather a “good” thing for a pup 
to get—taking the impurities from the sys- 
tem and thus lessening danger of distemper. 
When the Knot has become hard, will slip up 
and down the loose skin when gently 
pressed, just make an incision on lower side 
with penknife, squeeze lightly till all the 
matter has run out (a watery, blood-stained 
mass) and let alone till next day, when open 
again at same place—it will have filled near- 
ly to same size. Repeatedly open till it fails 
to collect matter and then let it heal. No 


Answer 


charge whatever; come again, any time. 


D. Williams, Ursina, Pa.—My English set- 
ter bitch, eighteen months old, is very ner- 
vous and starts at slightest noises. When I 
fire off a .22-cal. cartridge in the target rifle 
she runs to me and sits down close to my 
side or lies upon the ground shivering. I 
have neither petted or whipped her for it, 
as I hardly know which would be best. She 
has never been hunted any, but I want to 
train her well for this fall’s shooting. Will 
you please suggest a remedy and greatly 
oblige? 

Answer.—The greatest care is necessary in 
getting a timid dog accustomed to the gun— 
a single mistake may render the dog annoy- 
ingly gun-shy. Had you inflicted punishment 
when showing fear, serious trouble would 
have resulted; petting and coaxing has al- 
most the same effect. Turn to page 64, in 
“The Amateur Trainer,” (“The Gun"), pro- 
cevcd to the letter as directed and in a few 
days she will fairly jump for joy when she 
sees the gun. 


T. Lake, St. Paul, Minn.—I have a collie 
pup, ten months old, and would like to make 
him carry objects for me. I can get him to 
take hold and carry a few steps, but he will 
then drop it—the basket, bundle, umbrella, 
cane, etc. How can I best teach him? 

Answer.—Simply get “The Amateur Train- 
er (Outdoor Life will furnish the book 
promptly), proceed in like manner as if train- 
ing a bird dog, merely omitting such parts or 
lessons as are not required for a pet or house 
dog, and in short time with but very little 
trouble your desire will be gratified to the 
fullest extent. 











The articles contributed to this department need not necessarily be confined to camp- 
ing and outfits, and such things, but can include anything that would be of benefit to a 


man in the woods. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S EQUIPMENT. 


The sportsman of to-day 
thing right. He wants, 
a good cartridge 
a good watch, 


wants every- 
among other things, 
belt, a good pocket knife, 
a good map of the country he 
is traveling through, and a good waterproof 
match box. He wants a belt that looks well, 
that. is not squeaky, that won’t corrode cart- 
ridges, and a belt that will hold cartridges 
securely at all times and one from which 
cartridges may be readily extracted. A very 
little experience will show any man that 
no leather factory belt offers any such in- 
ducements. The ordinary leather factory 
belt is a delusion—the wrong principle is in- 
volved in its construction and one can safely 
say it is built to sell and not to use. The 
correct and sensible plan of making a belt 
for rifle cartridges and for business is to 
make it with the loop strap flush with the 


top edge of the belt. This gives the modern 
smokeless bottle-neck cartridge a friction 
bearing all along—something to hold it in its 
place, and the position of the cartridge is 
such that when pushed up from below the 
head projects high above the top rim of the 
belt. A belt of this description made for 
30-30 cartridges would be 2% inches wide 
and have cartridge loops 1% inches long. By 
placing a rule on a .30-30 cartridge it will be 
seen that a loop strap of this width grips 
the cartridge to the point where the sharp 
bevel of the bottle-neck begins, which is 
just what it should do. It will also be noted 
that in no case can a bullet work down be- 
low the bottom edge to be loosened and lost 
out by punching against any obstruction. 

If the sportsman could buy a woven belt 
made in this fashion with a neat light buckle 
to be of the same width as the length of the 
shell it carried, it would be a perfect belt. 
As it is, his only recourse is the harness car- 


penter who will follow_ directions sometimes 
‘ 


and turn out a fair leather belt. A le 
belt should be lined or made double to pro 
tect the loop stitching. 

A better belt, but one not so durable 
made from canvas over a leather 
the loop strap of canvas. Nearly every ou 
door man likes a good sheath Knife atta 
to his belt. The modern knife is made 
as to be almost entirely concealed 
sheath—only the tip of the handle bei: 
posed. Still a good knife of this patt« 
often lost after the leather sheath stret 
which allows the knife to drop out when 
sheath is inverted, by obstructions such as 
getting through thick brush or in the saddle 
A lace leather loop tied through the top of 
the sheath loop in such a position that the 
loop can be slipped over the projecti 
dle makes it perfectly secure, once t! 
of slipping this loop on and off is ac: 

A good gun string may also be ma 
a %4-inch stripe of lace leather 
slotted and a neat 
end. A gun 


ither 


body wit! 


with 
weight on the 
string should 
by pulling a new rag through 
zle toward the 
will sooner 


always 
irom 
breach Any 
later get a rag 
cause a lot of 
guns and 
on this order 


othe 
stuck 
trouble 
carbines 
made from a 
about two and 


chamber and 
short barrel 
cleaner 


lace leather 
the length of the barrel is very cony 


one-h 


The rag slot should be in the ce: 
weight on one end and a loop in the 

Such a cleaner may be used both ways 
once inserted never has to be removed from 
the barrel until the gun is thoroughly clean 
The gun string should always be carried on 
the cartridge belt. 

A good compass that one can pin his fait! 
to is a necessity. It had best be of the hunt 
ing case pattern, built like a watch with a 
ring for the string which Keeps it by you at 
all times. Mark on the case somewhere which 
end of the needle is the north end An 
face compass is handier, but a broken crys 
tal in the woods is a mean thing In 
open face compass electricity is often 
duced by friction against the clothi: 
one end of the needle adheres to the under 
side of the glass. 


open 


This may be dispelled, h« 
ever, by touching the glass in several places 
with a wet 


finger. A compass is razy 
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sometimes, being influenced by local attrac- 
tion, but the man who carries one must be- 
lieve what it tells him. Local attraction is 
generally found in deep cedar and tamarack 
swamps rather than in the high, rocky coun- 
try. A compass is more often influenced by 
the gun, axe or something on the person 
than by local attraction in the natural sur- 
roundings. The man who carries a com- 
pass and who has local attraction on the 
brain all the time, might do as well without 
it, for as soon as he detects by the unsettled 
condition of the needle that something in- 
fluences it he from then on positively re- 
fuses to be guided by it, when nine times in 
ten the fault is his own. 

A handy toilet case for the tooth brush, 
razor, etc., may be made from a simple strip 
of canvas with flaps on each side to fold in 
toward the center, the articles it contains 
being held under loops. The whole arrange- 
ment is rolled into a compact package and 
secured by a string or tape attached to one 
end of the main strip. This kind of a case is 
desirable for the reason that a missing arti- 
cle is quickly noted by the vacant loop under 
which it is usually placed. 

The modern sportsman does not like to be 
hampered in any way by such attachments 
as “possible sacks,” “‘ditty bags,” or what- 
ever they may be properly called, but in a 
wild, rough country such an attachment made 
of buckskin or light leather to fasten to the 
belt behind is a mighty desirable thing. Ifa 
man takes chances on getting hung up or lost 
such a bag containing some fishing gear, 
pipe, tobacco, matches, a few bits of light 
wire, some needles and waxed ends, a magni- 
fying glass, and other light, handy articles, 
will increase his confidence in 
ease his mind wonderfully 
upon possibilities. 


himself, and 
when he reflects 


A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


SLEEPING BAGS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life Cc. P. Hubbard's let- 
“Cotton vs. Woolen Wear, is good, 
and it is plain that he is not one of the 
office men I had reference to in a former 
communication; but his experience is far 
short of mine. My first camping trip was in 
1872, but not in the mountains. I camped for 
the first time in the mountains in 1881, and 
Since that time have not been out of them 
Nine-tenths of this time I have been in camp 
in some part of the Rockies, mostly in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Idaho 

As I wrote in the July number, I have what 
is called the Alaska sleeping bag, made of 
three bags—the first of waterproof canvas, 
the next a sheepskin with the wool on, and 
then a linen sheet—and I will be glad to do- 
nate it to Mr. Hubbard if he will pay the ex- 
press charges on it to his home. It is cor- 
rectly named, as I have said before, for it 
will freeze one to death in August. 

M. P. DUNHAM. 


ter on 


TO DRY A WET MATCH. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I read each month 
with great interest the different articles un- 
der the department of “Outdoor Wrinkles.” 

It is the first place to which I turn upon re- 
ceipt of Outdoor Life and there are certainly 
some of the most practical ideas and benefi- 
cial hints for campers and camp life, that a 
person could find anywhere. 

If you will kindly allow me a wee bit of 
space, I'll try and contribute a wrinkle which 
may, at some time, be of great benefit to men 
in the mountains or woods. How often it oc- 
curs that a man, miles away from any habita- 
tion, is caught in a severe rainstorm and 
soaked to the skin, or perhaps he may be un- 
lucky enough to fall or tumble into a stream 
and get like-soaked. Night approaches and 
he finds that his matches are all wet and he 
is therefore unable to start a fire. Of course 
it may be that he has thought of that before 
and provided himself with a waterproof 
match safe (as every one traveling in the 
mountains should), but we are presuming 
that he has not. 

Now this is where my little wrinkle comes 
in: No matter how wet the match may be; 
perhaps the head has become like paste. If 
it is placed between the palms of the hands 
at right angles with the forefingers, with 
the head projecting a trifle above, then rolled 
briskly back and forth, you will find that in 
a very short time it will be dry enough to 
light. . 40 

It can be done equally well with the little 
block sulphur match as with the ordinary 
parlor match. Just get a match, soak it in 
water, follow the above wrinkle and you will 
be surprised at the result. I hope that every 
reader of Outdoor Life will not only remem- 
ber the above, but will tell every 
camper, prospector and trapper. 


brother 
It may be 
at some time the means of saving someone's 
life. M. E. GUINTER. 





WOOLEN VS. COTTON UNDERWEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have 
what interested in the discussion in 
columns between C. P. 
Dunham as to the 


been some- 
your 
Hubbard and M. P 
relative desirability of 
cotton or woolen underwear for camping and 
mountain climbing. It is scarcely even en- 
tertaining to have correspondents intolerant 
and sarcastic toward each other. The inter- 
esting and instructive facts, conclusions or 
deductions [n connection with hunting and 
camping are simply the results of the actual 
experiences of the writer. For myself the 
main bulk of knowledge guiding me in my 
own conduct or preparation for the exigen- 
cies of camp life has been gathered by per- 
sonal experience and experiment, although I 
frequently get valuable suggestions from the 
experiences of others as detailed in the col- 
umns of such publications as yours. Many 
times I have learned through painful and un- 
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fortunate experience what to avoid next 
time. If I can aid anybody else by telling my 
experiences in print the effort will be more 
than compensated. For instance, I long ago 
learned to take off my underwear on arising 
in the morning if I intended to travel or 
climb that day. 1 much prefer heavy woolen 
underwear for wearing at night, simply be- 
cause it is warm and comfortable—warmer 
to me than cotton. In order to have it dry, 
and to avoid the uncomfortable consequences 
of trying to sleep in damp clothing, to say 
nothing of inviting colds and rheumatism, I 
never attempt to sleep in the clothing worn 
during the day. Had Mr. Hubbard followed 
this rule when he climbed a mountain peak 
at the head of Feather river in August, 1899 
that he tells about, “wearing woolen under- 
wear,” he would not have been so “drenched 
in perspiration.” -Moreover, on 
camp several hours 


“reaching 
afterward,” the wool 
would not have been “yet wet,” but would 
have been nice and dry to put on, and 
whether or not he had stripped for a rub 
down, he would have missed his cold, cough 
and high fever. I have never been in a place 
so cold that I could not keep warm while 
tramping or climbing mountains without any 
underwear at all. If riding, and I need un- 
derclothing during the day, I always have an 
extra suit of heavy, dry flannel to wear at 
night. This is not because I am thin or 
“skinny,” as Brother Hubbard might con- 
clude—because I weigh more than his two 
and a half pounds to each inch of height— 
and “then some.” It is for the reason that I 
love to sleep comfortably at night, and I find 
woolen warmer than cotton. Different people 
sometimes get different results, however, in 
personal preferences. 


Mr. Dunham's experience with a sleeping 
bag does not seem to be satisfactory. 
joy mine very much, and would not exchange 
it for loose blankets under any circumstances 


ALLEN WEIR. 


I en- 


SOME WOOL SALVE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Hubbard's sec 
ond article relative to the underwear question 
is interesting in that it proves that Mr. Hub- 
bard is a man of large experience. Some of the 
readers of “Outdoor Life” would no doubt be 
interested in the incidents leading up to the 
discovery that was the goods. Mr 
Hubbard states that it took him twenty years 
to find this out and when he did find it out 


cotton 
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that he felt 
chances” 


like he was 
to switch. 

If Mr. Hubbard wants to make a stake and 
make it quick let him take a stock of cot 
ton underwear up into the lumber district 
and after educating the poor ignorant “lum 
ber jacks” up to the fact that wearing wool 
was dangerous, a large field would be opened 
up for profitable business. These poor fel 
lows are compelled by the nature of thei 
work to be wet through and through, days at 
a time, and at a time of year when the ther- 
mometer registers pretty close to the freez- 
ing point, and they are living under the de- 
lusion that wool is necessary to their bodily 
comfort and health. 

In his first article Mr. Hubbard boldly an- 
nounced that he was one exception to my 
statement made in the May issue. When he 
first made this announcement I failed to un 
derstand just why he laid such stress upon 
it, but not seeing anything particularly worth 
while about it, gave it no further thought. In 
article No. 2 he comes in again with the as- 
sertion that my statement is wrong. 


taking “reckle 


He mis- 
quotes it and defies me to prove it, adding 
that it is already disproved by his own testi- 
mony and that of Dr. Bodwell. 

The statement that has worried him 
reads “nearly every man that has been out 
side of the county he was raised in knows 
that the old camper’s maxim is ‘all wool, ete 
I fail to see where there is anything for me 
to prove to Mr. Hubbard about this except 
what I am proving right now. I fail to see 
the slightest excuse for modifying the force 
of the remark even though it may not be 
strictly true. Mr. Hubbard’s emphatic stand 
is entirely provided for by the word “nearly 
which is there in the original document. It is 
quite evident that Mr. Hubbard is not aware 
of the fact that statements of this kind 
usually ride high and dry in “Outdoor Life.’ 
Mr. Hubbard thinks something, and _ that 
makes it so, and he forthwith proceeds to pat 
himself on/the back for having discovered it 
He has another think or two in his last arti 
cle that will not stand the light, but 
forbids taking it up in detail. Regarding his 
“Sherlock Holmes” deductions at long range 
will say, that if he wishes to separate him 
self from $1.50 the official weights and meas- 
urements that will cause the parting will be 
forthcoming on demand, but I am willing 
that he take this money and go off some 
where and rest up. It will do him a 
deal of good and he may have 
“wrinkles” for us when he returns 

A. W. LOWDERMILK 
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Seals and Fresh Water.—T. ©. L. asks: 
“How can a seal be taken from salt water 
and made to live in fresh water, as is done 
in many zoélogical parks? If like 
fish, were dependent on gill st the oxy- 
gen from the water, they 


seals, 


might not be able 
to live in fresh water 


cies of salt 


Although some spe- 
water fish (the salmon among 
them) leave the ocean during the spawning 
season and ascend the rivers where they lay 
their eggs and spend the summer seemingly 
without ill effect from the sudden change 
from salt to fresh water seals are mam- 
mals, however, and are therefore obliged to 
come to the surface to breathe the air, so the 
salt or fresh water really has little to do with 
their existence. In fact, I have known them 
to ascend the rivers voluntarily and live in 
fresh water lakes of their own free will. 

Avian Inhabitants of 
“How many kinds of 
country?’—B. F. A. 


species of 


North America.— 
birds are there in this 
There are about 800 
inhabiting North America 
north of the Mexican border It is impossi- 


birds 


ble to give the exact number, as new species 
are constantly being found, and added to the 


list. There are 49 


geese; 23 species of herons 


specias of ducks and 
ibises and storks; 
plovers and their 
terns and their kin; 
partridges and their 
their 
species of 
thrushes—and 31 
flycatchers and twenty-three spe- 
cies of woodpeckers 


66 species of sandpipers, 
kin; 35 species of gulls 
31 species of 
kin; 47 
kin; 57 


grouse 


species of eagles, 


hawks and 
species of warblers; 46 
sparrows; 14 species of 


species of 


Drowning of Honey Bees.—‘“On the Dela- 
ware River this summer, I saw hundreds of 
honey bees drowning. Can you tell me how 
they got into the river in such numbers?’— 
a I have noticed the same thing on the 
Susquehanna’ River. The overload 
themselves with honey and pollen and evi- 
dently become exhausted and fall into the 
By placing your hands in the wa- 
permitting them to crawl upon it, 
save many of the unfortunates at 
little risk of Besides being a 
life saver, it is interesting to watch the bees 
regain their strength and dry and comb their 
fuzzy preparatory to another flight 
I have had as many as fifty of them crawling 
about my boat at one 
been stung when I 
or pressed one 
“bee-bread,”’ 
of the feet 


bees 


streams 
ter and 
you can 


being stung. 


bodies 


time and have only 
unintentionally squeezed 
Note the balls of pollen, or 
that are usually attached to two 


This bee-bread is chewed until 


it becomes soft and is then fed to young 
bees before they are old enough to eat honey 
After the bees dry themselves, they launch 
into the air, circle once or twice, and then 
sail away in the direction of their hive 
Chipping Sparrows’ and Cowbirds’ Eggs.— 
“Last June I found a chipping sparrow's 
nest containing four light plue eggs, spotted 
blotched and streaked with brown, mostly at 
the larger end 
which I took to be a cuckoo's egg. It 
twice the size of the 
white 
brownish 


There was also an. ther ege 
was 
chippy's eggs, dirty 
thickly marked with 
streaked and spotted. Was it a 
cuckoo’s egg? — ae In Europe the 
cuckoo lays its eggs in the othe 
birds, but all of our 
cuckoos btild 


ground color, 


nests of 
American 
nests and bring 
young in an honorable manner. The cow- 
bird, blackbird, cow bunting or “lazy 
bird,” is our native bird that lays its eggs in 


species ol 


ferth their 
cow 


the nests of other birds, and forces a foster 
parent to raise the young I have never 
found the eggs of a cow bird in the nest of 
a bird that was larger than itself. The 
young cowbirds grow so fast that sometimes 
they crowd the rightful children from their 
home before they are old enough to fly As 
soon as the young cowbirds are large enough 
to care for themselves, they leave their fos- 
ter-mother unaware that she is being 
imposed upon, and has faithfully cared for 
them up to this time, and gathering in fllocks 
take to the pastures, where they follow along 
close to the cattle, sometimes even alighting 
on their back, and catch the insects that are 
attracted by them. 


who, 


Animals 
quently 


and Mammals.—“You have fre 
used the words ‘animal and ‘mam- 
mal’ as though they had different meanings. 
Will you please explain the difference?’’—H 
H. The word “animal” embraces all living 
creatures that have the powe1 of locomotion 
We speak of the animal kingdom, meaning 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, in- 
sects, fishes, mollusks, etc., or every animal 
that can move of its own will. Strictly speak- 
ing, the word “mammal” is applied to that 
class of that suckle their young 
Many persons say, “animals and birds” when 
they should say “mammals and birds.” 


Size of Snakes.—L. O. C.: “What is the 
largest snake and how large an animal could 


mammals, 


animals 


it swallow? The largest living snakes are 
probably the regal python of the Malay Pen 


insula and Archipelago, and the Indian py- 
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thon of India, although the anaconda of black tip to the tail which the cougar 
South America is a close third. Pythons times has. It is about three and a hal 
have been killed which were between twenty- long, and in the United States is found 
five and thirty feet long, but no snake known on the north bank of the Rio Grande 
to science has ever attained a total length of in southeastern Texas. From here it 
thirty feet. It is impossible to tell the size southward to Paraguay and east to t 
of a snake by measuring its dried skin. Dur des. The eyra is one of the most deli 
ing the process of skinning, the skin may be small cats, and in captivity even when 
stretched at least a third of its total length on its natural food, birds and small 
The reports of snakes killing and devouring mals, it seldom lives long. 

sheep, goats, and even horses and cattle, are Hornet’s Nests.—“H. F. D.’—The 
preposterous. Although it is quite possible brown cone-shaped 
that one of the largest of snakes could con- 


large 
“hornets nests” found 
under thé eaves of buildings, and attached to 
strict (i. e., squeeze to death) a sheep or the limbs of trees, are made by the several 
goat, and perhaps a young calf or colt, it species of 
could not distort its jaws to such an extent 
that it could swallow the animal. An animal 
the size of a fat pug dog is about the limit 
of the swallowing power of the largest 
known snake. 


social wasps. The nest to which 
you refer, was probably the home of the bald- 
faced hornet. These nests are constructed of 
particles from weather-beaten boards, ete 
The hornets tear off the particles and mix 
them with saliva, thus making a crude but 

The Eyra and the Puma.—‘My uncle, who tough paper. When the nest is started it is 
has just returned from Mexico, says that he very small, but as the colony of hornets 
was shown several pelts from animals which grow, the inner partitions are torn away and 
he supposed were young pumas or cougars added to the outside layers, and so the build- 
He was told, however, that they were from ing continues until the nest reaches great 
adult animals. Can you tell me what they size. All of the eggs, larve and adult 
were?’—M. O. J., Seattle, Wash. The skins sects, die with the approach of winter, but 
were doubtless from a species of cat known the queen hibernates until spring Conse 
as the eyra. This mammal could easily be quently during the winter the nests are un- 
mistaken for a young, or a miniature moun inhabited; in fact they are used only one sea- 
tain lion or cougar, although it lacks the son. 
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Duck shooting at the lake of the Nonpareil Gun Club, 
near Barr, Colo. Compts. Jas. Stewart 




















OUTDOOR 


THE “ALPS” OF COLORADO. 


Editor Outdoor Life It was the pleasure 
of the writer some visit the 
little mining city of Ouray, Colorado, and the 
mining The few days 
spent at Ouray and neighborhood will linger 
in the mind and memory of the visitor as 
among the most noteworthy of a life time. 
Ouray is situated in the southwestern part of 
the state, most beautifully surrounded on all 
sides by great mountain peaks, which give 
the place, winter and summer, the appearance 
of anAlpine village. The 
which surround the town, 


weeks ago to 


region of the vicinity 


great mountains 
black and sombre 
gray and imposing by day, 
fascination to the visitor, known 
only to those who have visited this or similar 
places. 


at night, and 


have a 


One of the most grandly interesting sec- 
tions of the Ouray neighborhood is what is 
locally known as the Mineral Point district 
To reach Mineral must either 
travel by foot, horse or back. Three 
miles or more of the distance is’ traveled 
over the famous Red Mountain toll road and 
the scenery the entire way is beyond the 
power of pen to describe. This old toll road 
traverses the rocky side of a canon its entire 
distance from Ouray. 
precipitous sides in many places a distance 
of over one thousand feet and can look up to 
the heights above at the same time a like 
distance. The slip of a hoof would send horse 
and rider to the rocky crags below to a cer- 
tain death. There have been cases of such 
occurrences, but they are comparatively 
rare, as these mountain horses are 
footed and the little burros are even more so 

At Bear Creek Falls, three miles above 
Ouray, where there is a cascade of water 
from a height of three hundred feet the road 
to the Mineral Point district converges into 
a narrow trail. The way becomes more and 
more precipitous. The tenderfoot wonders at 


Point one 
burro 


One can look down the 


sure 


the deftness of his horse in keeping to the 
rocky footpath, and looking down five hun- 


dred or a thousand feet cannot help from 
thinking of the horror of a fall. But as time 
goes, and the horse plods faithfully up the 
trail the rider’s assurances arise. Finally 
the high and more level ground is reached 
and then the final climb to the peaks, some 
of which are over thirteen 
above sea level. 

In the nearby vicinity there is probably 
more of interest and wonder than one could 
find anywhere within a like territory in all 
America. The trail to the district leads 
through the highest timber line in the United 
States, over twelve thousand feet 


thousand feet 


above the 
heights 
daisies, morn- 
beautiful mountain 
flowers are found at a height of over 11,000 
the climatic 
cause this, 
and the peaks are not all bleak snow and ice, 


oceans. Vegetation 


in this vicinity. 


grows at great 


Columbines, 
ing glories 


and other 


feet. There is something about 


conditions of this section which 


LIFE. 


although snow can be found on all of them 
at every season of the year. 

Within two miles is a glacier of snow and 
ice which has probably been extant since the 
earth's last great change, thousands of years 
ago. This glacier is at the peak of Engineer 
Mountain and rests over the westerly side of 
that peak. The snow at the top is soft, but 
underneath a few feet commences a founda- 
tion of ice that is hundreds vf feet in thick- 
ness. From this glacier is afforded one of the 
grandest views to be obtained in America. 
Looking down the glacier’s side the sight is 
appalling, but the view to the west is grand 
in the extent of the vista. It is a view 
worth a trip across the continent to witness. 
The sacrifice of sore limbs and muscles 
caused by the horseback ride up the moun- 
tains is compensated for ten thousand times 
over by the view afforded from Engineer 
Mountain glacier. In the near vicinity across 
the deep valley, thirty miles away, loom the 
great peaks of Uncompahgre, Court House 
and the Jung Frau. But away beyond, three 
hundred and fifty miles in the distance, one 
can see distinctly outlined the great Wasatch 
range of Utah. This view is awe inspiring 
in its wonderfulness. One dislikes to leave, 
so wonderful is it all. 

But there are other sights near by 
Within two miles of the glacier is an ex- 
tinct volcano and in its dead crater a lake 
which is in places apparently bottomless 
The water is very cold and pure. This vol- 
cano has not been active for hundreds of 
years, but tradition records that two thous- 
and or more years ago it had a violent erup- 
tion and for many days threw forth lava and 
emitted gases. For hundreds of 
miles all around all human and animal life 
was completely destroyed. It is related that 
the race of people which followed the inhabi- 
tants of the period of the great eruptifn, ex- 
perienced another belching forth of this 
great mountain. It has been idle so long 
however, that no fear is now felt, but the 
great gray giant holds in its vitals still per- 
haps, death dealing destruction that could 
lay low and devastate a large portion of a 
great territory. It is to be hoped that this 
power never again exerts itself. 

At the foot of Engineer Mountain, in a 
high rocky valley, is a water shed where rise 
the waters of the Uncompahgre, and the 
north fork of the Animas rivers. The Un- 
compahgre, after hundreds of miles, in part 
of which distance it does its duty in the 
great work of irrigation, reaches the Pacific 
Ocean. The head waters of the Animas flow 
through many waterways and finally reach 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is interesting to 
think that two great water systems rise 
within a stone’s throw of each other, in a 
beautiful land of wonders, over two miles 
above the seas which they finally reach. 

There are many other points of interest in 
the district, none the less so being the mines 
of the region. Not far away are the great 
Camp Bird and the Revenue mines, which are 


poisonous 
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among the richest of the San Juan country. 
The region of the mines is certainly grand 
from a scenic standpoint. One returns from 
a day or two spent in the mountains of Ouray 
convinced that an American need not go to 
Switzerland for mountaineering when the 
American Alps of southwestern Colorado 
contain so much that is wonderful and in- 
teresting. NICHOLS 





A SUPPER INCIDENT. 


One of the stories of pioneer Ohio, that 
used to pass as current coin in my early life 
may not be amiss for the camp fire. 

In the days of log cabins and “mush and 
milk” suppers in Southern Ohio, the young 
folks longed and loved, and courted and 
kissed beside the crumbling embers of the 
generous fire-place just as happily and hear- 
tily as they do in these times of airtight 
stoves, or natural gas grates. 

A buxom lass in —————— county had cap- 
tured a swain at one of the frontier camp- 
meetings, a husking bee, or country dance, 
and it was arranged that he should visit her 
on the following Saturday evening and “set 
up” with her. 

He arrived just as the family were about 


to sit down to the evening meal. A huge 
wooden bowl filled with steaming mush oc- 
cupied the center of the table. Flanking it 
on either hand stood a crock of cold milk. 

The gallant was invited to “set by” and 
eat, was liberally helped and went ardently 
to work, while Cynthia retired up the ladder 
to dress in style for his entertainment. Now, 
let it be premised, that the bustle was an 
element in the pioneer belle’s outfit, just as it 
has been at intervals half a dozen times since 
then, in the toilet of her more sumptuously 
arrayed sister of later years. 

Well, in order to put everything in proper 
sequence Cynthia—up in the loft—divested 
herself of everything and fastened that orna- 
ment on first of all. 

Alas! How unfortunate the fate that often 
overtakes the young and gay! An inadvert- 
ent step on a loose board wrought mischief ir- 
reparable, and Cynthia came upon the scene 
like a “Nymph from the Lake,” and alighted 
sitting in the bowl of mush. It was discon- 
certing. The mush in its sudden distribution 
dropped around with little regard to por- 
ringers, and what was left in the bowl de- 
voted itself to the purpose of an active poul- 
tice. 

The young man said he believed he didn’t 
care for any more mush. W. H. NELSON 




















Jess C., Record 2:12%\%. 


Owned and driven by Robt. S. Gutshall 


The fastest roadster in the West. Winner of Free-for-all road race (time 


2:13 to speed wagon) at Overland Park, 
winner of many purse races. 


Denver, three years out of four; also 
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loads, calibers 
Also the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bul- 


THE SIX-SHOOTER ROUND-UP. 


does not directly 
appeal who remain 
manufactured 


those shooters 


posed gun will prove to be 
most salable models of single 
ever turned out by 
pecially after the shooter 


strong points contained in 
action with the objection 
entirely eliminated 


sary outlay for models and plants, 


required to make three models 


Fe ~ - CESK 





energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited 


be freely given, as it naturally assists our 





45 caliber As soon as we can arrive at a 
caliber that will satisfy the greatest number 
and the demand should continue for such an 
arm we can arrange to put one on the mar 
ket We trust you will appreciate the cun- 
ditions under which we are placed 

As stated in my revolver talk last month 
the main object to be attained in this pro- 


posed gun was to get a medium weight and 
medium caliber single action containing all 
the latest improvements in revolver construc 
tion that has developed within the past 
fifteen years. In belt guns the .32 is gener- 
ally considered a small caliber, the .38 a me 
dium caliber and the .45 a heavy caliber 
Therefore if we want a medium caliber, which 
seems to be most favored, we want a .38 if we 
are to have but one choice in the matter. Of 
the medium calibers offered the .38 S. & W. 
Special is in a class by itself. It has prac- 
tically the same range and penetration of the 
Colts .45 and is quite as accurate besides be 
ing more pleasant to shoot. This cartridge is 
lighter to carry, a great deal cheaper than 
the .45 and quite effective on such game as 
deer, coyotes and black bear if the occasion 


presents, while for grouse and small game 
for which use a belt revolver is usually car 
ried, it is simply perfection. Some of the ad 
vocates of the .45 caliber know from actual 
experience little or nothing about that caliber 


basi: their preference on what the .45 has 





done in days gone by figuring on what they 
might do to a bear with it when treed, etc 

These kind of arguments are not what 
business people listen to these days who are 
about to invest money to make an arm to 
supply a general demand, because a demand 
should be based upon an actual need, and few 
will stand up and point out instances where 
the .45 caliber revolver has been generally 
adopted by bear hunters with this idea in 
view 

While writing in this vein my object is not 
as much to criticise the ideas of others as it 
is to get those shooters who are working for 
a common cause to realize the importance of 
hanging together—of settling upon a certain 
caliber and holding out for that caliber until 
something is accomplished thereby. The let- 
ter quoted from the Colt people substanti- 
ates my argument. Some time ago the editor 
of Outdoor Life volunteered to keep intact a 
list of names of those favoring a certain 
model of rifle that it was thought advisable 
to make, and there is but little doubt but that 























he would be quite as ready to do as much for 
those interested in the new single action re- 
volver. Would it not be well for us all to 
register our names and choice of calibers 
the list to be forwarded to the Colt’s people 
leaving them to select the caliber they will 
produce, that will suit the majority—pre- 
cisely according to the terms as indicated in 
their letter. This seems to be a fair and 
practical method of getting results If this 
list of names were published in Outdoor Life 
for three months, beginning with the Sep 
tember issue, it would prove very interesting 
to all those who favor the movement. This 
plan besides giving ample time to get all the 
names registered in proper shape, would 
show every one just how strong the demand 
for the proposed gun really was, which 
would be a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to a few of its strongest advocates 
A. W. LOWDERMILK 

[We will take great pleasure in receiving 
the names and addresses of sportsmen will- 
ing to purchase such an arm as mentioned 
and publish these names in Outdoor Life. Ws 


hope that all those interested will at once 
communicate with us.—Editor.] 


1 WANT ONE OF THEM. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some readers of the 
caliber discussion may remember where they 
Saw the above quotation before, but same 
conveys exactly my sentiments of Mr. Haines’ 
article in last number of Outdoor Life I 
prefer his .40-330 and I cannot understand 
why any other model rifle is manufactured 
besides the model ‘86. Give us the good heavy 
locking bolts of this model, for, being a Mis- 
sourian, I prefer having these bolts where I 
can see them lock. 

The model '95, with its box magazine may 
be all right for some, but not for others 
Less than one year ago I bought a .35 caliber 
model °95 rifle After examining it I sup- 
posed some one had surely made a mistake 
for the small, delicate looking bolt raised 
about one-half way above the rear of the 
breech bolt surely would not withstand the 
pressure of so powerful a charge, but the 
actual test proved that it would take some 
more pressure to break it; but, not being 
able to form an opinion of just how much 
more it would take to break the frail looking 
locking bolt and drive the breech bolt into 
my eye and out the back of my head, caused 
me to form a habit of flinching whenever I 
shot same, and I could make a much better 
target at 100 yards with a Stevens rifle using 
the .32 short cartridte than with the .35 
caliber high pressure. 

I lost this .35 caliber rifle during the flood 
of the Southwest last fall, and although I 
hunted over two months on the plains of San 
Augustine and in the Tularosa and Mogollon 
mountains, I had little regret for the loss of 
this rifle. I also had with me on that trip a 
.38-40-180 and .40-90-370 and the use of a 
.30-40-220 and .38-55-255. The .40-90-370 gave 
me much the best satisfaction, especially in 
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long range shooting at wolves and antelope 
but had the disadvantage of being a singlé 
shot. 

When I returned to Oklahoma I bought 
.40-82-260, judging it to be the repeater using 
nearest to the .40-90-370 cartridge, but 
learned that the .40-82-260 lacks much ot 
being in the class of the .40-90-370 I hope 
Mr. Haines’ proposition will meet with suffi 
cient support of the ones desiring a good 
safe reliable high pressure big bore rifle to 
insure early manufacture of some of same 

STEPHEN O. BRYANT 


SOME SHOOTING SUBJECTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am getting ill 
mixed up—rattled, dizzy and don’t know 
where I’m at. I shall have to stop reading the 
rifle experiences of writers or I shall go to 
the bug-house. A few years ago an expert 
(?) on high-power rifles recommended shoot 
ing a few rounds of jacketed bullets afte 
using short-range loads, “to remove lead 
Mr. Haines says that this practice is very 
likely to ruin the rifle. Others say that the 


use of cast bullets after metal « ed ones 
without first cleaning the gun w cause 
leading. I have used mixed ammunition both 
ways without stopping to clean the gur nd 
if my gun is ruined the shooting does not 
show it, for last evening I put three succes 
sive shots so close that the holes cut into 


each other at 125 yards. My rifle is a .30-30 
Marlin, twenty-six inch barrel, and I find it 
to be one-eighth inch smaller at the muzzl: 
than Lieutenant Townsend Wheelen says it 
ought to be, and I measured to opposite 
angles of the octagon at that It requires 
three points elevation at fifty yards for my 
short range load. I have a Lyman leaf sight 
on the barrel, adjusted for my short-range 
load, and a Lyman peep sight on the tang 
It is very easy to change from one to the 
other when I wish to change loads, easie1 
than it is to carry five or six pounds extra 
weight of gun. With U. M. C. cartridges I 
have found no variation that would bother 
me up to 400 yards. I have not used over 
three hundred factory loads, so my experi 
ence on that point may not be conclusive I 
never used a .30-40, and so tannot say any 
thing regarding the relative merits of “pri 
vate factory” and “government made” am 
munition. I used to shoot a .45-70 and in 
those days preferred either U. M. C. or Win- 
chester to the government cartridges 

I guess there is small possibility of any 
agreement as to new rifles: Friend Haines 


and others swear by the ’86 Winchester Al 
acquaintance of mine is short one eye on ac 
count of the open top receiver in that model 
so I shall stick to the Marlin until something 


better with a “solid top” appears. The senti 
ment in favor of a new S. A., S. O., seems to 
be nearly unanimous. I shall not buy a new 
revolver until I.can get one of them, and | 
do not expect to wait many months, either 


E. G. ROGERS, 
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STILL ANOTHER APPEAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As the readers of 
Outdoor Life are no doubt aware, I dislike 
criticism, but Mr. W. A. Linkletter has made 
statements that, if printed exactly as written, 
should not pass unnoticed. In speaking of 
his .38-40 Colts revolver whose cylinder I be- 
lieve he stated in a former issue he had 
reamed out to permit of some special load of 
his own designing, he says: “The cylinder is 
too weak,” etc. Now I have owned and used 
this same caliber gun that he mentions and 
used in same full charges of black and semi- 
smokeless powders, and never had the trouble 
of which he speaks. These revolvers are 
made for and guaranteed only with black 
powders, and will stand the load they are in- 
tended to shoot, but when a man works up 
some load that they will not stand, and then 
states that “the cartridge is not too strong 
but that the cylinder is too weak” he may 
confidently expect criticism to follow. Such 
aman wanting a gun to stand these unreas- 
onable loads will do well to submit plans and 
specifications to manufacturers of heavy ord- 
nance, who no doubt could furnish them with 
proper equipment for shooting everything 
from scrap iron to boulders’ propelled by 
nitro-glycerine or other high explosives. Mr 
Linkletter advances a theory regarding re- 
volver construction that is new to me; that 
is, regarding the barrel being smooth bore, if 
I remember rightly, some % of an inch from 
the breech, so that the bullet might pass en- 
tirely into the barrel before taking the 
rifling. I had always supposed the nearer the 
bullet was to rifling before the explosion the 
greater accuracy to be expected. As Mr. 
Linkletter has advanced ideas (that however 
are only theories) I may perhaps be par- 
doned for theorizing to a small extent myself. 
If I were to suggest any radical changes in 
revolver rifling I should say let the rifling 
extend to the end of barrel and back into the 
cylinder, giving the bullet a chance to take 
the rifling before it had gained its full ve- 
locity. This in my opinion would be more 
sensible, but like Mr. Linkletter’s views, it 
is no more than theory, and whether he can 
demonstrate to a certainty that his is a cor- 
rect one or not is yet to be seen. I know that 
I have no way of verifying mine, so what 
does it all amount to after all? 

In one place he uses the expression, “Now, 
if that is the right way to make a revolver or 
a rifle right, how would they proceed to make 
one wrong?” After reading his article care- 
fully—and especially the last paragraph—lI 
am compelled to ask: “if this (Mr. L.’s way) 
is the right way to approach manufacturers 
for favors, how would we proceed to ap- 
proach them in the wrong way?” I can agree 
with much that this contributor has written 
and believe in many respects he has excellent 
ideas regarding fire arms, etc., all of which 
he has as much right to @xpress as I, but 
somehow I am inclined to believe that he is 


unwilling to give the manufacturers credit 


for but very little. I have expressed myself 
often in the columns of Outdoor Life and 
probably shall do so again with permission, 
but I trust I shall never claim to know more 
about the manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion than the manufacturers who have been 
engaged in this enterprise for the greater 
part of a century. I have thought, and still 
think—and until it can be demonstrated that 
I am wrong, probably always will think 
that there is much in fire arms that can yet 
be improved upon, but if manufacturers do 
not see their way clear to bring their arms 
to a higher state of perfection than they en- 
joy at present I certainly have no intention 
of ridiculing them for a lack of common 
sense. Nearly any of them have made about 
as many guns as I have, and I am bound to 
credit them with a certain amount of intelli- 
gence and not try to “cinche” any of the pre- 
rogatives that properly belong to them. 

In my last article I stated that I did not 
believe there was much difference in velocity 
between the .38 automatic and “special.” I 
have nothing at hand regarding this, but am 
now inclined to believe there is a greater 
difference than I had at first supposed. 

Now, in order to get this revolver subject 
properly before manufacturers I submit the 
following petition and urge all interested to 
instruct Mr. J. A. McGuire, Editor Outdoor 
Life, to attach their names to same, and if a 
small portion of the 40,000 Outdoor life sub- 
scribers respond, as well as get a few friends 
to join them, it will be easily seen that we 
will bring an influence to bear on the S. & 
W. and Colt people that they will not ignore 
At the end of three months I believe the edi- 
tor would, if requested, see to it that the pe- 
tition is forwarded to the manufacturers for 
their consideration. 

Now, just a word more: This six-shooter 
talk originated in Outdoor Life and if we are 
successful in getting manufacturers to build 
this gun that we all want, this magazine will 
have the proud distinction of doing the most 
towards same. Recently, however, Mr. Low- 
dermilk and I have carried this into other 
magazines, and already an interest is being 
developed that, combined with what has al- 
ready been accomplished through Outdoor 
Life, is sure to bring manufacturers to a 
realization of the need of complying with 
our requests. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 

A PETITION. 

To the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., and Smith & Wesson, 
Springfield, Mass.: 

We, the undersigned, being desirous of 
having manufactured a single-action revol- 
ver with swing-out cylinder chambered for 
the .38 Smith & Wesson Special, or a .38-25- 
175 1%-inch shell cartridge, revolver to have 
6 to 6%-inch barrel, to weigh not over 32 
ounces, stock and hammer modeled closely 
after the Colt Army and Frontier single-ac- 
tion revolver, hereby agree, should the Colt 
or Smith & Wesson companies manufacture 
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such a revolver within one year from date, 
to purchase one each of said revolvers within 
one month after being placed on the market, 
either from factory direct or through our 
local dealer. (Signed) 


Ashley A. Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 
R. J. Haines, Salmon Arm, B: C. 

A. P. McLean, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

H. C. Johnston, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

A. E. Tweeddale, Salmon Arm, B. C. 
B. L. Brown, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

L. 8S. Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 


[As stated in a foot-note to Mr. Lowder- 
milk’s letter on the same subject in this is- 
sue, we shall be glad to record in these col- 
umns, in the issues of September, October 
and November, under the above “Petition,” 
the names of all who wish such an arm 
placed on the market and who are willing to 
agree to purchase one should the Colt or 
Smith & Wesson people decide to put the arm 
on the market. We hope that the list will 
be swelled to such proportions that either of 
the above-named companies will see that it 
will be to their interest to manufacture the 
arm.—Editor.] 





A WORD ON THE .405. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I recently added a 
405 Winchester, Model '95 to my battery and 
have only tried the rifle a few shots, but will 
give your readers the benefit of my results, 
so far, that others may know something of 
this new large bore, high-power arm. 

I first tried the rifle at fifty yards, rest, 
with Winchester factory loads, soft point 
bullet. I used a thick pad to protect my 
shoulder from flinching at discharge and shot 
five shots with good holds. The recoil was 
so severe that it threw the rifle to a perpen- 
dicular position at each discharge. The 
group was a three-inch one, so I gave up 
trying it with muzzle rest. I am of the opin- 
ion that the rifle would have to weigh from 
twelve to fifteen pounds, to shoot well with 
a rest. I then tried it off hand without pad 
for the shoulder and found it not particu- 
larly unpleasant to shoot and that the shots 
were where I held them. 

I then had Mr. Ireland make me a mould 
for a cast bullet which weighs .346 grains, 
east bullets 1-15 tin, loaded with ten grains 
(bulk) Du Pont No. 2 powder, remainder of 
shell with sixty grains Hazard's F. G., bullet 
seated friction tight and worked in magazine. 
Raised rear sight to top notch. The bullets 
went seven inches too low and about two 
inches to the right at fifty yards together in 
one place. This load left the barrel very 
clean with no trace of lead. The twist (14 
inch) seems all right for the 346 grain bullet, 
and would carry one even longer, I think. I 
consider this load preferable to the .40-72 
with its 22-inch twist, but it is hardly prac- 
ticable ta wee both high-power and black 
powder loads with open sights, as the dif- 
ference can not be made on the rear step 
sight. A sling and strap will add to one’s 
comfort carrying, because it is so light at the 


muzzlé. I believe it will prove to be a splen 
did long-range rifie for big game 
L. C. READ 


EFFECT ON MOOSE AND WALRUS. 

Editor. Outdoor Life:—I had hoped to es- 
cape the irony of Mr. Figgins, but it is appar- 
ent from his last letter that I am not sé 
lucky. He wants me to explain why the 
.30-30 bullets failed to properly penetrate. I 
am not responsible for the statements of 
others, although I will admit that the heavy 
fat in an animal has been proven to be very 
hard to penetrate, owing to its causing the 
ball to mushroom quickly; but Mr. Figgins 
will remember that I claimed I had no uss 
for the .30-30 as it has not the striking power 
Mr. Figgins still insists that the .30-30 and 
.30-40 are about the same thing; or that they 
have nearly the same shocking power The 
reason why I made the statement that the 
bullet had entered at one point and come out 
at the other was to show that Mr. Figgins 
might have been mistaken. But he spoils it 
all in his next article by stating that he had 
closely examined the moose’s head and find- 
ing that the two had been torn to bits against 
the skull. 

Now in regard to the effect claimed by Mr 
Figgins on the Atlantic walrus: He claims 
that the high-power ammunition worked 
thus: The soft-nose failed to penetrate the 
skin in some instances, while the full-mantled 
bullet had no effect, apparently, unless the 
brain was actually touched. I have a book 
entitled “The Art of Taxidermy,” by John 
Rowley, chief of the department of taxidermy 
in the American Museum of Natural History 
New York City. Mr. Rowley, in giving ex- 
periences with sporting rifles says, pages 
and 4: “The Winchester smokeless cartridges 
fitted with the copper-jacketed ball gave per- 
fect results and have been used by a friend 
successfully upon walrus where the soft lead 
ball seemed to have little or no effect.”I do 
not believe Mr. Rowley has made a mistake 

Edmonton, Alta., Canada. 

WM. HAWS 





REGISTERS FOR THE S.A. S.-O. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please put me on 
the list with those who want a single-action, 
swing-out cylinder revolver. 

La Crosse, Wis. DR. E. M. TURNER. 





THE PRESENT REVOLVER SYSTEM. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The discussion in 
the columns of your “Rifle and Trap” depart- 
ment on the need of a new model single ac- 
tion revolver seems “to a man up a tree” like 
a discussion of a new model cross bow, or 
flint lock. The revolver has always been an 
imperfect weapon. The viciousness of its 
principle was demonstrated at an early day 
when attemps were made to use it in rifles. 
Patch it up, tinker it, remodel it as you will, 
it will never be a perfect weapon. Now that 
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the proper principle has n demonstrated in 
the magazine pistol wl l men 
archaic 


cling to an 
weapon? A <¢ in is really a 
magazine which after a little wear 
and fouling cannot be made toa stop exactly 
opposite the barrel ovening, and cannot be 
rigidly held in place there 
quently the bullets are not delivered true into 
the barrel—one 
shaved off, making accuracy impossible. A 
little rapid firing will cause the cylinder to 
“freeze up” so that it will not revolve at all 
I have a high-grade 3 aliber revolver 
which will revolve fairly 
and stick on the fifth 
Then there is the hang 


clumsy 


when Conse- 


side or the other being 


four shots 


The 
with the 
oil. What 


coll comes 


barrel is hung on the are 
weight mostly below the 
can it do but fly up wher 
making wild shootir 
a grip at 
close under it; 


Fag Ta a weapon wilt 
right angles barrel and 
the recoil ill f ce it straight 
back without throwing 
fire Notice the high 


revolvers. The 


line of 
many 

feet 

and as the 


bore is 
below the mark at twenty 
barrel comes flying up, tl 
muzzle Any 
weapon makes a 
in the 


leaves the 
gripping the 
Variation in the 


Variation 


shooting 
elevation—and no ons an hold a pis 
tol with absolute uniformity 

If the Colt looks « 


tistic suger and 


model 
there are the I 


ibby and inar- 
Still 


that fire- 


others 
it is not for looks, or for ornament 
arms are made, but for efficiency 

In the near future I think we 
dently look to see all the old revo 
broken by magazine 
pistol, automatic or otherwi ind we shall 
see good scores which 


e archaic 


may confi- 


lver records 
scores 


made with the 


made it tances 
would have been impossible ith tl 
revolver, which has seen 


improvement 


Since its inception 
Al Kennedy's subject in 


your July issue is very 1uch the point 


JOE QUILIBET 


over fil years ago 


article n is 


S. R. BULLETS FOR H. P. RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor 
door Life, “Rifle and Trap” department, an in- 
quiry signed “R. N.”’ in which the writer asks 
for the manufacture of a short bullet 

bore rifles. In 
advise him that bullets 


I have studied the problem 


Life I see in July Out- 


range 
for use in high-power small 


reply I would such 
can now be had 
ght loads for high power rifles for years 
have 

If the 


sired be 


partially solved their mysteries 


rifle for which light 


any of the .30 calibers se the Sav- 


load is de- 
age 100-grain miniature metal-patched bul 


let This bullet is theoretically .003 too 


large, but practically it is ight, as I have 
Marlin .30-30 ar a 
.30-40 rifle 
And one strong 
the fact that 


used it in a Winchester 


single shot wit! he best of re- 


sults. point in its favor is 


you can load it with enough 


LIFE 


powder to develop the full velocity of the 
and it will give you the flat 
and great accuracy of the latter, 


With reduced 


regular charge 
trajectory 
but has not its extreme range 
well 

Unless your rifle is chambered rather large 
this bullet may expand the shell so that it 
will stick in the chamber; if so, take a 5-16 
cylindrical reamer and ream the neck of the 
shell as far back as the bullet goes and it 
will work all right. The extra 
good thing as it gives the bullet plenty of 
grip on the lands and develops sufficient re- 
sistance to cause the powder to burn properly. 
In fact my favorite bullet for the .30-40 Win- 
chester is the regular .303 Savage bullet 
which fits gas tight and does splendid work 
for all ranges up to 500 yards 

For the .32-40 high power and .32 Win 
chester Special the U. M. C. Co., make a simi 
lar bullet, which it took me several years to 
get them to bring out, but it has the defect of 
made of the 
regular metal-patched bul 
caliber, instead of about .002 


pressures it does equally 


size is a 


not being larg enough It is 
same size as the 
] that 

as it should have been, therefore, if 
powder 


velocity over about 


you it enough behind it to give a 
1,700 foot-seconds, it will 
erratically, but up to that 
point it is very steady I endeavored to have 
them make it 
For the .25-35 
patched bullet used by the Winchester people 
in their .25-20 


strip and shoot 


larger, but was unsuccessful 


and .25-36 the 86-grain metal- 
high-velocity cartridge is a 
dandy. I use it with eighteen grains Light- 
ning powder and get the same velocity, ac- 


curacy and tra regular 
beyond which 


more rapidly than the 


from the 
charge up to about 300 yards, 
point it 
longer bullet 


jectory as 
loses velocity 


The greatest trouble which I experience is 
metal-patched bullets large 
enough to fit the rifles. The Winchester peo- 
rifle measuring .310 to the bot- 
tom of the grooves and then make us a bullet 
to fit it which 
no possibility of 
that 
with accuracy, 


in purchasing 
ple make a 
measures .306 in diameter, with 

upset. Experiment has 
looseness of fit interferes 
as all the special target bul- 
lets for the Krag are made larger, as witness 
the Thomas bullet, of the U. M. C. Co.; the 
Hudson bullet of the Winchester Co., and the 
H-H bullet of the This lack of 
size also permits the gas to escape past the 


shown this 


Peters Co 


bullet, was cutting it and eroding the barrel, 
thus life; still 

However, in the 
.303 to fall back on, and 
I think perhaps the .303 British might 


shortening its they continue 


to make them small. 30-40 
we have the Savage 
work 
well in it, but have never tried it. C. N. 


J. H. Kountz writes of the formation of a 
gun club at Jacksonburg, W. Va., called the 
Gun Club, and officered as fol- 
Lautz, 


Jacksonburg 


lows: L. E president; A. G. Higgin- 


botham, vice president; J. H. Kountz, secre- 


tary and treasurer; Dr. Bruce Keifer, captain 
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A scrape of the paddle and the deer is away. A single misfire may 
spoil the only shot of yourtrip. A good guide in your canoe and 


U. M. C. CARTRIDGES 


in your guniprevent these “little accidents” which ruin your yearly outing 
The lead exposure of the U. M.C.Soft Point Cartridges is scientifically 
determined forthe right mushrooming qualitiea. They kill, not wound. 


U.:.M. C. Cartridges for all Rifies. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COPIPANY, 
Agency, y BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Depot, 
313 Broadway, 86-8t First St., 
New York City, San Francisco Cal 








A Hunting Trip 


can be easily ruined by a poor 

lot of ammunition. Think how 

useless all your trouble will have 

been, if you haven't full confidence 

in your loads. There is just one way 
to be on the safe side-—use 


Peters Factory Loaded Shells.. 


They are justright for field or trap shooting. They 
were used by the winners of the Conso/ation, and a ot of the other 
top notchers at the 1905 Grand American Handicap. They will 
never disappoint you. 


She Peters Cartridge Company 


NEW RELLERU Mae. a Cincinnati, J. 
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CALIBERS AND POWDER CHARGES. 


Editor Outdoor Life In the August num- 
ber of your valuable magaziae I notice an 
article by Lieut. Townsend Whelen regard- 
ing light vs. heavy -barrels I think the 
writer has the correct idea I have always 
been an advocate of a short, light rifle for 
hunting, but you can overdo anything. The 
high-power guns of the present day are too 
light for the heavy charges they use. There 
is no advantage in using a long-range gun 
unless it is reasonably accurate. 

My experience with the .30 caliber is that 
while the .30-30 '94 model Winchester is not 
nearly so powerful as the .30-40 ‘95 model, it 
is more accurate for the reason that the bar- 
rel of the '94 model is much heavier than that 
of the ’95 in proportion to the charge used. 
In fact, I once owned a .30-30 carbine with a 
twenty-inch barrel that was a very accurate 
hunting rifle, but the barrel of a .30-30 car- 
bine is almost as heavy as the barrel of a 
.30-40. 

I have used high-pressure powder in 
.38-40, .38-55, .40-65, .40-72 and .45-70 rifles 
and find that just as soon as you increase the 
velocity of the bullet you lose in accuracy, 
that is in using heavy charges, except in the 
ease of the .38-55 Ballard with its heavy 
barrel That gun was accurate with the 
shell filled clear to the bullet with Du Pont’s 
30 caliber. I found this powder very clean 
and accurate in all the guns in which I used 
it. But you must always leave an air space 

I used as high as fifty grains in my 
.40-65-200 "86 model and no .30 could com- 
pare with it in killing power But the load 
was too heavy. For ordinary use I found 
that forty-five grains did much better. This 
load was a better killer on deer than a .30-40. 
There was not much difference in shocking 
power, but the .40 caliber had more penetra- 
tion. 

I believe there is much room for improve- 
ment in bullets, especially in the .30 caliber 
The .30 caliber is liable to fiy to pieces on 
hitting a heavy bone, and fail to do effective 
work. That accounts for the failure of the 
.30-40 to penetrate the skull of that bull 
moose that Mr. J. D. Figgins speaks of in 
the July number. It is no use for a .30 cali- 
ber crank to seize his rifle and rush out and 
shoot through a steel plate with a hard-point 
bullet, in order to prove that such a thing 
never happened. He had better devise a bul- 
let that will mushroom and still not fly to 
pieces. 

I have shot through the edge of a three 
and one-half pound axe with a soft-point 
.30-30, and I have had a .30-40 fail to pene- 
trate one and one-half inches into seasoned 
oak. The bullet simply flattened into a 
shapeless mdss that had no resemblance 
whatever to a bullet. 

I think the kind of bullet used has as 
much to do with the effectiveness of a rifle 
as the powder charge A .38 or .40 caliber 
rifle with black or low pressure smokeless 








powder will equal a .30 in killing power if 
hollow point or split point bullets are used. 
Smokeless powder can be used in any rifle 
that uses a gas tight bullet, but if the bullet 
fits loosely in the barrel it will be a complete 
failure. It is a great advantage to use nitro 
powder in hot weather as it does not foul the 
barrel like the best black powder will do on a 
hot day. There is no need of using metal- 
patched bullets unless you increase the ve- 
locity, even that of a black powder cartridge; 
and even then some guns will stand quite an 
increase of velocity and still be accurate. 
That depends on the twist of the rifling and 
the weight of the bullet. J. C. ANDERSON. 





THE IDEAL BOX MAGAZINE RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—The ideal box maga- 
zine rifle according to the views of many sup- 
posed to be qualified to judge, has yet to be 
invented. Not but what there are many 
rifles of this style of action on the market 
that are perfectly reliable and trustworthy 
in every way, but the fact that the maga- 
zines of these guns are incapable of being 
loaded with action closed, as can be done 
in the tubular repeaters, leads many to cling 
to the old style rifles who, could a box maga- 
zine gun of proper construction be had, 
would have nothing else. A repeating rifle 
whose magazine can be charged while ac- 
tion is closed has always been, I believe, con- 
sidered of greatest importance by military 
experts, but it is a fact that a sporting rifle 
embodying this feature is as much to be de- 
sired as is the same in the military arm. It 
is true that there are several models of rifles, 
both military and sporting, that can be had 
in which the magazine can be inserted in re- 
ceiver without opening action, which permits 
of a cartridge always being retained in 
chamber ready for emergencies. But this 
feature, while excellent in some _ respects, 
lacks considerable of being perfect. What 
is wanted is a box magazine gun whose 
magazine is a permanent fixture at all times 
and still capable of being readily loaded with 
action closed. 

Now at first thought nine-tenths of the 
readers will think I am asking unreasonable 
and impossible things, but I say not so. This 
feature I believe could be applied to lever, 
bolt, trombone and automatic arms, and the 
inventor who will apply himself to the task 
can readily perfect this desirable type of 
magazine. It is entirely unnecessary to say 
that such a weapon would meet with an enor- 
mous sale. 

If I were a draughtsman I could by 
drawings convince any one that the scheme 
is feasible, but not being skilled in this art 
the best I can do will be to describe as best I 
ean how this desirable gun could be made. 

We have all sorts of repeating rifles with 
various styles of magazines, among which 
might be mentioned tubular, cylindrical and 
those of the box type, but from my way of 
thinking the perfect box magazine should 
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ACCURACY 


—is attained through 


tfect making—the result of years 


of painstaking, scientific experimenting. 


Savage accuracy depends in a large measure, also, upon 
the quality of the materials we use ; upon the care we take 
in rifling; upon the way the cartridges are fed directly into 
the magazine (there is no possible chance of the bullets be- 
coming deformed); upon the fact that we are ‘rifle spe- 
cialists”—those are some of the reasons for the accuracy 
that you will find in every Savage Rifle. 


When it comes to Rifles. the Savage is different. 


Little Savage (¢,7.., 
Hammerless Re- 
peating Rifle, 


$14.20 


Another little wonder is our 
Savage-junior 


(caliber) Singte- $ 
Shot Rifle, 
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Handsome Savage Indian Watch Fob sent on receipt of lic. 
* No savage beast would dare to trifle 
with a man who shoots a Savage Rifle.” 


If your dealer won't accommodste you, we will. Kither model delivered, all charges prepaid 
receipt of price. Try your dealer first. Wantonr literature? A postal wil! bring it. 


SAVAGE ARMS Co., 


28 Turner Street, 


anr«aat «7 «x? 


UTICA, N. Y., U. S. 
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be so constructed as to be swing-out, which 
would greatly facilitate loading without 
opening action. In order to accomplish 
this the gun would probably be made with 
top ejection. The receiver would be cut out 
for magazine, which would be hinged near 
the bottom and to load would be pressed out 
to the right by the thumb of left hand—just 
far enough to permit the cartridges being 
readily loaded in at the top, singly or in 
clips. The magazine could easily be con- 
structed so that as fast as cartridges were 
inserted the magazine would spring slightly 
into receiver, preventing the inserted cart- 
ridges from escaping at top before magazine 
was returned to its place in receiver. The 
magazine, after being filled would be re- 
turned to its proper position by the ends of 
fingers of left hand, reaching under magazine 
from left side or by the thumb of the right 
hand pressing it back to place. In either case 
the loading of magazine would be much more 
quickly and easily accomplished than by any 
form of box magazine now offered the 
shooters. 

A little thought devoted to perfecting a 
gun embodying this feature by inventors and 
the gun could, I believe be made so as to be 


used single shot, while magazine was swung 
out. 


While I can see some desirable features in 


nearly anything that burns powder, I am just 
enough on the cranky side to notice a few ob- 
jectionable points in nearly all guns. Besides 
objecting to the box magazine guns from the 
fact that the magazines cannot be filled with 
action closed, I do not like the “feel” of these 
guns in one’s hands, as they seem to me to 
be altogether too “breech heavy” and while I 
may be wrong, it would seem that this might 
be overcome. 

Now, some of the readers may imagine 
that I think myself capable of giving arms 
manufacturers “pointers” on everything re- 
lating to arms. In this they would be wrong. 
for while I do have many ideas regarding 
what I consider would be improvements in 
fire arms, I never have and I trust never shall 
set myself up as authority on this thing 
But I will say this: That in my opinion all 
of the desirable features now found in fire- 
arms cannot altogether be credited to manu- 
facturers. Many of these were no doubt 
brought to their attention by the continual 
“hammering” of the so-called “crank.” I 
would not have anyone believe that all sug- 
gestions offered would be improvements, but 
certainly it would seem that men who use 
firearms under all conditions should be 
qualified to judge on the merits and demerits 
of the weapons they use daily, and manufac- 
turers will not always make mistakes in 
considering their views. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
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TWO ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Editor Outdoor Lif A gentleman who 
signs himself “H. L. F.” in the August num- 
ber, wants to hear from sportsmen who have 
used the .303 Savage or .405 Winchester. I 
have used and will continue to use a .303 
Savage rifle shooting the wire wound bullet 
It is a killing combination. I have never used 
a .405 Winchester, but have a friend who used 
a Winchester .35 special one fall and it 
“kicks” very hard, but I suppose a_ good 
cushion attached to gun stock would help 
some. 

The gentleman who signs himself ‘.45 
Colts” would do well to communicate with the 
National Projectile Works and get a sample 
of their wire-wound bullets. If he has never 
seen or used them he will be more than 
pleased after one has connected with a 200- 
pound buck or a large bear. I am not certain 
if they are making them in the .45-70 caliber, 
but I am sure they are turning them out in 
30-30, .303, .32, .82-40, .38-55 and a few others 

WM. S. FERN. 





FLAT OR ROUND-POINT BULLETS? 


Editor Outdoor Life I have been greatly 
interested in your correspondents’ letters re- 
garding large vs. small bores, and I wish 
some one would tell me the best type of bul- 
let to use in a .30-30 rifie—i. e., the flat point 
U. M. C., or the round point Winchester. 
Which has the greatest tearing effect, and is 
the most reliable to use in hunting? Does the 
flat pointed bullet ever lead a barrel? I have 
used only the round point bullet, and have 
been told that the flat point exposes so much 
lead that there is danger of leading a barrel 
by their use. I have been hoping some of 
your correspondents would rise up and give 
an account of actual results obtained on game 
with the .405 Winchester. I don’t mean sim- 
ply a “re-hash” of the Winchester tables of 
trajectory, ete. I hunted last season with a 
friend who used one, and while he didn’t have 
a shot at any large game, I can testify that 
it is a very powerful gun at the breech. My 
friend weighs 190 pounds and fhe _ .405 
handled him like a child. The recoil appeared 
to be so heavy, so much so that I have since 
had a great curiosity to know something of 
the effect of the bullet on meat and bone. 

B. 





A NEW AIR BED. 


The Metropolitan Air Goods Co., of Read- 
ing, Mass., have issued a neat folder illustrat- 
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ing and describing their “Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket,” which, if a glance at the fetchy pic- 
tures means anything, looks everything the 
name implies. This company is headed by 
that old-time air-goods man, Mr. 8S. E. Ab- 
bott, who dominated the Pneumatic Mattress 
& Cushion interests for so long, and whose 
great experience in the rubber and air goods 
line is beyond question. This latest invention 
of Mr. Abbott is on the order of a sleeping 
bag, except that there is an _  air-inflated 
cushion to lie on. It is a bag or a series of 
bags, with the same quantity and quality of 
material over you as underneath. It was in- 
vented with the idea in mind that it is not 
alone the atmosphere we want protection 
from, but the cold and dampness from the 
ground as well. 

The Comfort Sleeping Pocket sells for $30 
which includes a $21 air mattress, a $3.25 pil- 
low, foot pocket, the sleeping receptacle of 
duck, lined with special material, ready for 
the blankets, and a pump. 









A BUNCH OF CRACKS. 


The above photo was taken at Butte, 
Mont., on June 13th, the occasion being an 
impromptu shoot gotten up in honor of the 
including Mrs. Nellie 






parties mentioned, 























Photo by Cora A. Smith. 


Good Indians. 


Bennett, Outdoor Life’s representative. The 
names of the shooters reading from left to 
right are: Jack Fanning, U. M. C.; Don Mor- 
rison, U. M. C.; Tom Marshall, U. M. C.; Her- 
man Herschey, Winchester; Jim Head, U. M 
C.; Charlie Plank, Ballistite. 








P. O. Drawer 373. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


ERRATA. 


In the August issue of your magazine, 
page 707, I note three errors. The word 
“gem” in two places should read “gun,” and 
“hole” in the fifth verse should read “whale.” 

ASHLEY A. HAINES 


USE OF A SHELL EXTRACTOR. 


Many a gun has been ruined by the mis- 
directed efforts to remove a broken § shell 
from its chamber. This extractor is first 
class insurance at a low rate against ruining 
your gun. A shell mav break at any time, 
causing extreme annoyance and delay at a 


‘ritical moment. The satisfaction of knowing 
you are nrepared for such an emergency is 
worth several times the price of this extrac- 
tor even if you never have occasion to use 
it. The Lest shell extractor we know of is 
made by the Marble Safety Axe Co., of Glad- 
stone, Mich., a cut of which is shown here- 
with. The cut shows the extractor after 
having removed section of broken shell from 
rifle. The tapering stem expands the split 
cylinder. Made for calibers from 22 auto- 
matic to .45-90, inclusive. Price 75 cents 





NEW H. & R. CATALOG. 


The new revolver and shotgun catalog of 
the Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is an artistic piece of art which 
illustrates this company’s big line most beau- 
tifully. The revolvers of course occupy the 
premier position in the book, and justly, too 
for the H. & R. line is celebrated all over this 
continent, and has strong advocates even 
across the water. Among the shotguns shown 
is the non-ejecting single gun, model 1905, 28- 
gauge, the automatic ejecting single gun, 
model 1900, 12-gauge, and the non-ejecting 
single gun, model 1900, 12-gauge. This beau- 
tiful catalogue will be sent to any sports- 
man or dealer on request. 


GOOD WORK OF THE COLT. 


At the Bisley, England, meet in July, this 
year, the Colt revolvers again showed their 
More perfect scores were made 
and they were 


superiority. 
than at any former meets, 
made with the Colt. 

The Colt revolver won the gold badge, the 
gold medal, the Whitehead Challenge Cup and 
made the only black possible during the en- 
tire tournament. The remarkable 
of warrant officers Raven and Webley bear 
witness to the accuracy of these well-known 


shooting 


arms 





AT THE OHIO 
STATE SHOOT 


ET = ne 


Canton, Ohio, June 14th and 5th, 


W. R. Crosby, using 
“NEW E. C. IMPROVED,” 
broke 419 straight. 

A Real World’s Record 





? 


Only powders that are “Regular’ 
make such records possible. 


LAFLIN & RAND 
POWDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














WESTERN CIGARS FOR WESTERN SMOKERS. 


ANTLER, CORDOVE, S. B. and M. 


MADE FOR THE ALTITUDE. 


CORDOVE 


SCHIELE BROS. & MORELAND, Manufacturers, HIGH 9RADE CIGARS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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THE IMPROVED 


ton 
arter 


KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME is Stamped 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
slips, tears, nor unfastens 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


EASY 


Send 


Sample Pair 


ALWAYS 





REMINGTON AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN. 


The Remington 
York, has sent out 


Arms Co of Tlion, New 
circulars announcing to 
the trade, that on or about August 15th, they 
will be prepared to place in the market their 
improved automati 
celebrated inventor 


shotgun, designéd by the 
John M. Browning, 

The gun will be supplied in the following 
styles and prices 

No. 1. “Standard” 
plain pistol grip Extra barrel, $12.00 

No. 2 grade, selected English 
walnut stock, checkered pistol grip and fore 
arm, $37.50. Extra barrel, $12.00 

No. 3. “Trap” grade, selected 
walnut stock, checkered straight 
fore-arm, $37.50 Extra 

No. 4. “Tournament” grade, fine English 
walnut stock, checkered pistol grip and fore- 
arm, neatly engraved $52.50. Extra barrel, 
$15.00 

No. 5 
nut stock, 


grade 


$30.00 


walnut stock 


“Special” 


English 
grip and 
barrel, $12.00. 


“Expert” grade, best English wal- 
finely checkered pistol grip and 
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fore-arm 
rel, $18.75. : 

No. 6. ‘Premier’ Grade, Circassian wal- 
nut stock, cxtra finely checkere. pistol grip 
and fore-arm. eiaborately engraved, $112.50 
Extra barrel $22.56 

No. 0 “Riot” Grade. walnut stock, 
pistol grip, 20-inch barrel only. $30.00 
barrel, $12.00. 

This gun, of which the shooting world has 
known for some time, will be received with 
much interest by lovers of the shotgun all 
over the civilized world. The Remington 
Arms Co. will be glad to send circulars and 
descriptive matter to anyone applying and 
mentioning Outdoor Life. 


finely engraved, $75.00. Extra bar- 


plain 
Extra 





A FIELD-GLASS EXPERT. 


Paul Weiss, the optician and oculist of No 
1606 Curtis street, Denver, (and who, by the 
way, has the largest establishment of the 
kind between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific Coast), has been making a specialty of 
field glasses during the past few years for the 
use of sportsmen, ranchmen and tourists 
The following letter was lately réceived by 
Mr. Weiss from a man who purchased a pair 
of glasses after seeing Mr. Weiss’ ad. in Out- 
door Life 

“My Your glasses came to hand 
in due time, and would say that they are en- 
tirely satisfactory 


Dear Sir: 


They are the best glasses 
it has ever been my good fortune to look 
through I would further state that I like 
your method of doing business and will 
recommend you to my friends if any of them 
should ever wish to purchase a good field 
glass. FRANK FROMM. 
Spokane, Wash. 


In a letter from Mr. R. S. Barrett, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to his friend, Mr. Charles W 
Crozier, at Madison, Ind., says: “I consider 
Haberlein’s ‘Amateur Trainer’ the very best 
book on training a bird dog. In using this 
Haberlein system, you will at first no doubt 
think that the initiatory lessons in the book 
are ridiculous, but I honestly believe that it 
is those first lessons that are the most im- 
portant of all and however ridiculous they 
may appear to you, if you will follow the in- 
structions completely, you will find later on 
that the foundation which was laid in these 
simple steps in the beginning were just the 
necessary things to bring the results which 
you will obtain later on in the later lessons. 
I do not fancy the spike collar idea particu- 
larly, but I think Haberlein’s is the best, as 
there is nothing injurious about it, it not be- 
ing possible to injure a dog with it, and its 


use is simply intended as a reminder that the 
dog must obey.” 








